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LONDON, SAPURDAY, JULY 21, 1835. 


Notes. 
THE FOLK LORE OF A CORNISH VILLAGE: CHARMS, 
OMENS, ETC. 


‘(Continued from Vol. xi., p. 499.) 


The domestic treatment of disease among our 
poor consists chiefly of charms and ceremonies ; 
and even when material remedies are employed, 
as much importance is attached to the rites which 
attend their employment as to the agents used. 
In many cases we may notice remnants of the old 
doctrine of signatures, and the idea of sympathies 
and antipathies between separate and dissimilar 
bodies. he the cure of hemorrhages, the pre- 
ference is given to medicines of a bright red 
colour ; and saffron-water, the brightest coloured 
decoction they are acquainted with, is admini- 
stered to throw out eruptions of the skin. The 
nettle-rash is treated by copious draughts of net- 
tle-tea. The fisherman, whose hand is wounded 
by a hook, is very careful to preserve that hook 
from rust during the healing of the wound. 

The following instances will illustrate the super- 
stitious character of the household medicine of the 
poorer of our population. 

If the.infant suffers from the thrush, it is taken, 
fasting, on three following mornings, “ to have its 
mouth blown into” by a posthumous child. If 
afflicted with the hooping cough, it is fed with the 
bread and butter of a family the heads of which 
bear respectively the names John and Joan—a 
serious thing for the poor couple in time of an 
epidemic. Or if a piebald horse is to be found in 
the country, the child is taken to it, and passed 
thrice under its belly. The mere possession of 
such a beast confers the power of curing this 
disease. The owner of a piebald horse states, that 
he has frequently been stopped on the road by 
anxious mothers, who inquire of him in a casual 
way, what is good for the hooping cough ; and 
the thing he mentioned, however inappropriate or 
absurd, was held to be a certain remedy in that 
particular case. 

The passing of children through holes in the 
earth, rocks, or trees, once an established rite, is 
still practised in various parts of Cornwall. With 
us, boils are cured by creeping on the hands and 


knees beneath a bramble which has grown into 
Children affected with 


the soil at both ends. 
hernia are still passed through a slit in an ash 
sapling before sunrise fasting; after which the 
slit portions are bound up, and as they unite so the 
malady is cured. The ash is indeed a tree of many 
virtues: venomous reptiles are never known to 
rest under its shadow, and a single blow from an 
ash stick is instant death to an adder; struck by 
a bough of any other tree, the reptile is said to 
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retain marks of life until the sun goes down. The 
antipathy of the serpent to the ash is a very old 
popular fallacy. (Pliny, Hist. Mundi, lib. xvi.) 

The mountain ash, or care, has still greater re« 
pute among our country folk in the curing of ills 
arising from supernatural as well as ordinary 
causes. It is dreaded by evil spirits; it renders 
null the spells of the witch, and has many other 
wonderful properties. The countryman will carry 
for years a piece of the wood in his pocket as a 
charm against ill-wish, or as a remedy for his 
rheumatism. If his cow is out of health, and he 
suspects her to be overlooked, away he runs to the 
nearest wood and brings home bunches of care, 
which he suspends over her stall, and wreathes 
round her horns; after which he considers her safe. 

Boys, when stung by nettles, have great faith 
in the antidotal properties of the dock ; and whilst 
rubbing it into the part in pain, repeat the words, 
* Out nettle, in dock —nettle, nettle stung me.” 

The cures for warts are many and various. A 
piece of flesh is taken secretly, and rubbed over 
the warts; it is then buried; and as the flesh de- 
cays, the warts vanish. Or some mysterious 
vagrant desires them to be carefully counted, and 
marking the number on the inside of his hat, 
leaves the neighbourhood— when the warts also 
disappear. 

There are a few animals the subject of super- 
stitious veneration, and a much greater number 
whose actions are supposed to convey intimations 
of the future. In some instances it would seem 
that they are considered more in the light of cause 
than prognostic ; yet as the doctrine of fatalism, 
in a restricted sense, runs through the popular 
belief, we may consider the conduct of the inhos- 
pitable housewife who drives off the cock that 
crows on the door-step, thereby warning her of 
the approach of strangers, as only a fresh illustra- 
tion of the very old fallacy that the way to avert 
the prediction is to silence the prophet. Here are 
some of our superstitions connected with animals, 
&e. : — 

The howling of dogs, the continued croaking of 
ravens over a house, and the ticking of the death- 
watch, portend death. The magpie is a bird of 
good or ill omen, according to the number seen at 
a time: 

“ One for sorrow; two for mirth ; 
Three for a wedding; four fur death.” 

A crowing hen is a bird of ill luck. An old 
proverb in use here says : 

“ A whistling woman, and a crowing hen, are two of 

the unluckiest things under the sun.” 
The first is always reproved, and the latter got rid 
of without loss of time. Pluquet, in his book on 
the superstitions of Bayeux, gives this identical 
proverb : 

“Une poule qui chante le coq, et une fille qui siffle, 
portent malheur dans la maison.” 
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If, on the first hearing the cuckoo, the sounds pro- 
ceed from the right, it signifies that you will be 
prosperous; or, to use the language of my in- 
formant, a country lad, “ You will go vore in the 
world:” if from the left, ill-luck is before you. 
Children are frequently heard to hail the cuckoo 
in a verse which, as it has recently appeared in 
“N. & Q.,” I shall not repeat, except the former 
part of the second quatrain, which is a pretty 
variation from the commoner version : 
“ He sucks the sweet flowers, 
To make his voice clear.” 


Particular honour is paid to the robin and the 
wren. A local distich says : 


“ He that hurts a robin or a wren, 
Will never prosper sea nor land.” 


This gives them a protection which the most mis- | 


chievous urchin never dares to violate. 

It is a very prevalent belief that a bed-pillow, 

stuffed with the feathers of wild birds, renders 

ainful and prolonged the departure of the dying. 
Death is also thought to be delayed until the ebb 
of the tide. 

The killing the first adder you see predicts that 
you will triumph over your enemies. The slough 
of an adder, hung on the rafters, preserves the 
house against fire. 

Our forefathers appear to have been among 
those who considered bees as possessing a portion 
“divine mentis:” for there is a degree of de- 
ference yet paid to them, that would scarcely be 
offered to beings endowed with only ordinary 
animal instinct. On the death of a relative, the 
bees are acquainted of the event by moving the 
hive, or putting it in mourning by attaching a 
piece of black cloth or crape to it. The sale of 
bees is a very unlucky proceeding; and they are 
generally transferred to Another owner, with the 
tacit understanding that a bushel of corn (the 
constant value of a swarm) is to be given in re- 
turn. In cases of death, the in-door plants are 
also put in black ; for if this is omitted, they soon 
droop and die. 

The cricket is a bringer of good luck, and its 
departure from a house is a sign of coming mis- 
fortune. 

Amongst the omens believed in, or existing in 
proverbs, I may farther mention, that the break- 
ing of a looking-glass entails “ seven years’ trouble, 
but no want;” that the dirgeful singing of chil- 
dren portends a funeral. There is scarcely a 
sensation but has its meaning. If the left palm 
itches, you will have to pay money ; if the right, 
to receive. If the knee itches, you will kneel in a 
strange church ; if the sole of the foot, you will | 
walk over strange ground ; if the elbow, you will 
sleep with a strange bed-fellow. If the ear tingles, | 
you will hear sudden news. If you shiver, some | 


one is walking over the spot destined to be your 
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grave. If the cheek burns,some one is talking 
| scandal of you. I have frequently heard these 
| lines spoken by the person whose cheek is burning: 
“ Right cheek! —left cheek! why do you burn? 
Cursed be she that doth me any harm: 
If she be a maid, let her be slaid; 
If she be a widow, long let her mourn; 
But if it be my own true love—burn, cheek, burn!” 


Tuomas Q. Covcn. 





| Cornwall. 
| 


BEN JONSON AND THE LAWYERS. 


Whether Ben Jonson’s partiality for the heads of 
the law arose from his having assisted in building 
the walls of Lincoln’s Inn, or from some other 
cause, it would be difficult now to decide. But 
the fact of his admiration of them, in spite of 
Oldys’s assertion that he ridiculed the profession, 
appears in the encomiastic verses which he wrote 
on no less than three Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Seals, and on one Lord Chief 
| Justice. 

He addressed two epigrams to Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, which seem to be written more from 
the heart than the others. 

He composed another address to Lord Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Coke, which Gifford thus 
characterises : 


“As a composition, this epigram boasts considerabls 
merit. It is vigorous and manly, and has truth for its 
basis.” 

It affords some evidence, too, that players were 
not inimical to Coke, nor Coke to them, as some 
biographers affirm. , 

His next legal effusion is “On Lord Bacon's 
Birth-day,” entering his sixtieth year. With 
Coke’s great rival, and almost avowed enemy, Ben 
seems somewhat at a loss. The points of his verse 
are laboured ; he says nothing of Bacon's justice or 
integrity, as in the others; and is silent on his 
purity or skill in administering the laws. 

The address to Lord Keeper Williams, Bishop 
of Lincoln, the successor of Lord Bacon, appears 
to have been composed soon after the bishop's 

| removal from the Seals; and while it pays due 
compliment to the bishop, it stigmatises the * whis- 
perers” that effected his discharge. 

If we look at the commendations, addressed to 
great men of such opposite characters, and if we 
remember the pecuniary embarrassments which too 
often troubled the poet, are we far wrong in sur- 
mising that some of them were penned for, or 
with a view to, a “ consideration ?” 

Epwarp Foss. 
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ON THE HEALTH OF* TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS. 


There exists at the present moment an associa- 
tion of well-meaning people, which, styling itself 
“The British Anti-Tobacco Society,” has for its 
object the “ counterblasting” of that plant ; which, 
according to a late number of Chambers’s Journal 
(Dee. 16, 1854), 

“is the most extensively used of all vegetable produc- 
tions; and, next to salt, the most generally consumed of 
all productions whatever—animual, vegetable, or mineral— 
on the face of the globe.” 
A fact which renders their undertaking only less 
hopeless and Quixotic than that of the late unfor- 
tunate Dr. Howard himself.* Under the auspices 
of this Society a serial appears, entitled Smoke 
Not ; in the third number of which is “ An Essay 
by Miss M. A. W., aged xvii, to whom a Prize 
has been awarded by a Committee,” &c. This 
assay is, in every respect, below criticism ; but 
there is one passage to which I would call atten- 
tion, being curious to learn how far the assertion 
contained in it is true. The experienced au- 
thoress asserts : 

“That smoke is an enemy to the health of man, is 
proved not merely by the universally acknowledged fact, 
that the most melancholy results constantly ensue from 
the unavoidable inhalation of it by workmen in certain 
spheres of manufactory labour.” 

Now I am not at all aware that this is “ an uni- 
versally acknowledged fact,” although frequently 
asserted by lecturers and writers on the dele- 
terious properties of tobacco. Neither in the 
account of the tobacco manufactory at Seville by 
the Rev. W. Robertson, —of the cigar manufac- 
tories at Manilla, by Wilkes (Narrative of the U. 
S. exploring Expedition),—nor in that at Villa 
Nueva, by Lyon (Lyon's Mezico), do I find any 
notice of the “most melancholy results;” nor 
bave I heard them lamented at the vast “fabriks” 
of Justus and others at Hamburg and Bremen. 
On the other side of the question, the opinion of 
M. Simeon may be cited, as embodied in a report 
presented by him to the minister of public works, 
and communicated to the Annales d Hygiéne 
Publique, Octobre, 1843. At that time the French 
government, which has the monopoly of tobacco, 
employed more than 5000 workmen in its manu- 
facture ; who were found, as a body, to enjoy a 
remarkable exemption from prevailing epidemics. 
This was especially the case at Lyons, where those 
so employed escaped to a man the typhoid fever 
of 1842; and at Toulouse, when the influenza 
attacked four per cent. of the inhabitants, while of 
those employed in the manufacture of tobacco 
only two out of 286 were affected. With regard 
to phthisis, this exemption is still more remark- 
able. It is true that the workmen are subject to 








* Salt, the Forbidden Food, §e. 
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eatarrhs, which are however slight, and easily 
removed. Phthisis is also of rare occurrence 
among the workmen at Bordeaux; at Havre, 
where this disease makes fearful ravages, the to- 
bacco manufacturers are exempt; and at Stras- 
bourg, Morlaix, and Lille, it is less frequent 
among this class than those engaged in other oc- 
cupations. These facts are attributed by M. 
Simeon to the narcotic properties of the tobacco ; 
but he invites the attention of the profession to 
the subject. 

In 1836, M. Maurice Ruef, of Strasbourg, pub- 
lished a paper on the health of the workmen in 
the Royal Manufactories, in which he asserted 
that — 

“ Pulmonary consumption is rare among the workmen, 

who are engaged from their youth in the manipulation of 
tobacco; moreover, this disease makes much less rapid 
progress than it does usually in those who may happen 
to have the germ of it already developed when they enter 
the workshop.” 
Six years afterwards (May 31, 1842), this gentle- 
man wrote a letter to the editor of the Gazette 
Médicale, affirming that his experience during the 
interval had amply confirmed the accuracy of his 
statements. 

There is a chapter “ Of the Diseases of Tohac- 

conists, or those who make Snuff,” in Dr. Rama- 
zini’s Treatise on the Diseases of Artificers, trans- 
lated, together with other tracts, by Dr. James 
under the title of Health Preserved, §c., London, 
12mo., 1750. Here, however, I find no heavier 
charge than that the powder of tobacco— 
“ vellicateth the nostrils . . and stimulates and dries the 
tender coat of the lungs and aspera arteria, and, with its 
foul steams, not only clouds the animal spirits in the 
brain, but produces a narcotic effect; and at the same 
time corrupts the digestion of the stomach by enervating 
the acid it contains . . . Nay, the very horses which turn 
the mill are so affected with the sharp and offensive ex- 
halation, that they frequently shake their heads and 
cough and blow their nostrils.” — P. 122. 

I should be glad to learn the opinion of some 
of the professional or scientific correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” upon this subject. Wuc11am Bares. 

Birmingham. 


THE INDEFATIGABLE AND LES DROITS DE 
L’ HOMME. 


Although there are a few inaccuracies in Mr. 
Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth that may be passed 
over in silence, yet the ignorant blunder that 
appears in the account of the action between the 
British ships Indefatigable and Amazon and the 
French ship Les Droits de l'Homme, of 74 guns, 
on January the 13th and 14th, 1797, requires to 
be noticed. 

At p. 100. of that biography it is stated that 
*‘ Lieutenant Bell, who was quartered on the fore- 
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castle, and who had kept the ship's reckoning | 
through the night,” &c. Perhaps a greater im- 

ssibility could not be mentioned as a matter of 
act; and how the four naval officers, who are 
said (preface, p. vii.) to have “ finally revised ” the 
work, could have passed over such an egregious 
error, is of no little surprise to those acquainted | 
with nautical concerns; and it is still rendered | 
more astonishing, as one of them (Mr. Gaze), it is | 
presumed, would have remembered who then did | 
“keep the log,” and also had done the same in all 
actions for the previous three years. It does not 
appear to have occurred to either of these gentle- 
men, that the arduous duty Lieutenant Bell had 
to perform, rendered it utterly impossible (even | 
if he had been so inclined) for him to have given 
the very least attention to the necessary nautical 
calculations for that purpose ; his situation being 
so very remote from all the requisite means to 
accomplish the same. 

The fact is, that the writer of this notice, very 
soon after he had entered the navy in the Are- 
thusa, was appointed by Mr. George Bell, the | 
master, with the sanction of Sir Edward Pellew, 
the captain, to “keep the log” in all actions that 
should occur; and the same was done with the | 
like sanction by Mr. Thompson, the Master of the | 
Indefatigable. In the action with Les Droits de | 
I'Homme, Lieutenant Bell knew nothing of the | 
situation of the Indefatigable until between 2 and 
3 a.m. of January 14, when it was reported to 
him (by the writer of this notice), with a com- 
mand from Sir Edward “to keep a look out for 
the land.” Lieutenant Bell on being informed, 
in answer to his inquiry, that we should make 
the vicinity of the “ Penmarcks,” said, “ Then I 
must keep a sharp look out,” and instantly placed 
two of the seamen in the forerigging (one on each 
side) for that purpose. 

This is the simple truth, and can (it is pre- 
sumed) be vouched for by living witnesses, not- 
withstanding the lapse of more than fifty-eight 
years. It is therefore hoped that should another 
edition of the biography be wanted, it will be 
corrected upon this point. R. M. Mertcatr, 

Schoolmaster and Assistant-Clerk of the 
Arethusa, and Clerk and Schoolmaster 
of the Indefatigable, 1794 to 1797. 
5. Montpelier Terrace, Walworth. 








AMERICAN SURNAMES. 


An old bachelor of eighty, named Benjamin 
Bird, lately married Mrs. Julia Chaff, aged thirty ; 
an event which, according to the newspapers, re- 
futes an old proverb. 

General Quattlebum was recently a member of 
the South Carolina legislature. 
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Henry Moist was a waterman in this city, not 
many years ago. 

Mussulman and Turk are Pennsylvania names, 

Mrs. Mary Mock was recently arrested here for 
assaulting her husband, who thought her quite in 
earnest ; and Edward Serious, a coloured man, 
for a violent battery of his wife. 

John Thunder and Son (a Boanerges) were 
tailors in this city a few years ago; at a later day 
a Mr. Thunder was an organist in one of our 
churches, and a Mr. Loud in another. 

Amongst appropriate names we may include 
those of Doctors Physic and Hartshorne, eminent 
practitioners of medicine here ; and Messrs. Law 
and Lex of the Philadelphia Bar. We cannot say 
the same of Dr. Slaughter, a physician here in 
1830; or of Mr. Whale, who has been a dancing- 
master for many years. 

Nicholas Dabb is a painter in New Jersey. 

John C. Copper is an engraver in this city. 

Sergeant King, of the United States army, died 
suddenly at Carlisle, Pa., in 1850; and a brother 
sergeant, named Queen, dropped dead while assist- 
ing in laying him out. 

Mr. J. H. Clay Mudd was a clerk to Congress 
in 1849. 

Messrs. Gutelius and Slink were officers of the 
Pennsylvania legislature in 1849. 

Rev. Mr. Slicer was one of the chaplains to 
Congress a few years ago. 

Rev. Mr. Yocum officiates at most of the mar- 
riages in Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Solomon Rake was married in Doylestown, Pa., 
in 1849. 

Tea was plaintiff, and Phiz defendant, in a suit 
brought here a few years ago. 

Dr. Toothaker is a physician in this city. 

J. Cain is a broker in Baltimore. 

Charles Bitters died here in 1794. 

In 1853, Mary Elizabeth Buggy died at Mana- 
yunk, Pa. 

Augustus Cowman Ritter died lately in Wash- 
ington city. Ritter is the German for horseman. 

Sophia Bible administered to her husband's 
estates in Philadelphia in 1849. 

Rev. Jesse Boring, from Georgia, died at St. 
Louis in 1850. Bishop Capers announced his de- 
cease to the Conference, of which he was a member. 

Mr. Failing keeps a hotel at Canandagua, New 
York ; and a Mr. Owings was an insolvent debtor 
lately, as might have been expected. 

John Augustus Mush died here this year. 

Mr. Gagger was a lawyer in Albany, New York, 
in 1852. 

Samuel Meek of Georgetown, S. C., advertises 
that he wishes to purchase fifty negroes. 

A Mrs. Halfman keeps the ialfway House near 
this city. We have also the name of Double- 
man. 

The Oyster family is a large one in the interior 
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of Pennsylvania. Probably the name is a corrup- 
tion of the German Eyster. 

William Henry Hiss is a chairmaker in Balti- 
more. 

Samuel Pother, of New York, cautioned his 
fellow citizens in 1835 against two quack dentists 
(the Brothers Crawcour), who had plugged some 
of his teeth with their “ Royal Mineral Succeda- 
neum,” and given him a wash for the others. Two 
of his teeth came out in coughing, and the wash 
salivated him. 

Messrs. Thunder and Rohr, two professors of 
music in this city, are about performing Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” 


Notices of marriages and deaths, and of arrivals 
at hotels, have furnished most of the following 
names : 

Madder, Muszgnug, Maypole, Muckle, Macca- 
bees, Manspeaker, Mumper, Moth, Most, Mint, 
Midnight, Marrow, Moist, Measles, and Malady. 

Noggle, Neigh, Nettles, Nix, Noacre (perhaps 
descended from John Lackland). 

Overland, Overstreet, Outwater, Outerbridge, 
Onyx, Owner. 

Pavonarious, Pamphilion, Pippin, Peepear, Pick- 
ing, Purse, Pistole, Peppercorn, Pike and Pluck, 
Pique, Pitty, Poppy, Puling, Player, Poorman, 
Pardon, Pottle, Pipkin, Patchman. 

Quibbleman, Quarters. 

Rhino, Register, Records, Rosin, Ruby, Red- 
lion, Rump, Rumbolder, Rubber. 

See and Saw, Scout, Shaver, Sharper, Scamp, 
Sixty, Shotgun, Servant, School, Sneer, Spleen, 
Sour, Snuff, Simpers, Standing, Shade, Slow, Shoe, 
Side and Sides, Shallow, Smock and Shirts, Stiff 
and Stiffer, Sapp, Straw, Stretch and Stretcher, 
Spitfathom, Snag, Snagg, Shad, Sherry, Sponge, 
Stair, Springs, Straight, Spain, Spunk, Straw- 
berry, Stamp, Shines, Saucerbox, Shroud, Stum- 
ble, Shed, Scullion, Skeleton, Sleeper, Shingle, 
Sell, Steamer, Sweeten, Snare, Steer, Stallion, 
Stubblefeel, Smile, Showers, Sirjohn, Smack, 
Stuck, Storms and Sinkhorn. 

Tart, Taunt, Tankard, Teal, Tallman, Thistle, 
Tags, Threat, Thaw, Tongue, Toadvine, Tittle, 
Tiller and Helm, Towel, Tubs, Turbot, Terrier, 
Touchstone, Trap, Twingh, True, Trader, Tem- 
pest, Twigger, Twin, Throne, Tweedle, Tyne. 

Upright. 

Vixen, Viper, Vizard, Vermillion. 

Wizard, Week, Watchman, Winternight, Wages, 
Witherup, Wind, Wallower, Work and Worknot, 
Wool, Wraith, Walnut, Whip and Whipper, Wom, 
Warrant, Watte, Wart, Winkle, Wheat, Winegar 
(the owner of which name should have taken old 
Weller’s advice to “ spell it with a wee”). 

Yearly, Yeast, Yell, Yarn. 

_ For many of the names in this and the preced- 
ing paper, I am-indebted to the large and curious 
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“Collection of Surnames” made by the late 
Edward D. Ingraham, Esq., of this city. Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


LITERATURE OF HOLLAND. 


In the back of an old book I have just found 
the following, which may interest the readers of 
The Navorscher : 


1. A few small bits of vellum, containing frag- 
ments of a translation of the Gospels or New 
Testament, apparently from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The pieces belong to Matthew xiv. and xv. 
I give an extract, ch. xiv. v. 19. &e.: 

“Brach. vn gab sinen iiigén di brot. ab’ di iigén gebi 
dé scharé vii alré asse. vin sit gesetzo. vn ufburté di 
aleybé. zwelf korbe vol brecke. ab’ d’ esznde zal waz fif 
tisth ma, nz genuii w[ro }é. vnde cleiné.” 

The dialect approaches the middle Saxon. Is 
this translation known ? 

2. A fly-sheet on death, printed on one side, ap- 
parently from the end of the fifteenth or begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The one-half 
(whether the upper or lower I cannot say) is 
a large coloured wood-cut, representing King 
Death, crowned, winged, and swinging a scythe, 
dashing along on a white horse, people of all ranks 
falling before him. The top and two sides are 
much clipt, and below we read, — 


“Des Doots die onuersienlick is en snel Weest altoos 
ghedachtich / soe doet ghy wel.” 

Of the other half, which must have consisted of 
four columns, each of about twenty-eight lines, 
the first column seems to be cut away, as is half 
of the last. The following is part of the second 
(originally the third ?) column : 

“ Dan thoenen hem die Helsche Personagien 

Vrenden/ Maghen / drijuen dan curagien / 

Sy douwent Hoeft / si strijcken Armen ei Beenen 

Na werck volcht loon dan sulcke strijt sulcke gagien 

In manus tuas roept men dan alteenen 

Al mach men yerst wat snorken ende weenen / 

Noemter my eenen 

Men ontbeert hem wel / dorst hy slichts scheyden,” 
The last column ends — 

“ Ghedruckt toe Cam—,” 


the rest cut away, probably Campen. 
old fly-sheet exist in Holland ? 

3. Some half-leaves of an edition of a half- 
lexicographical comment in verse and prose, in 
8vo. It has a gloss. in a Saxon dialect. Thus: 


Does this 


“ Vir sponsam ducit. sed nubit femina viro 
Pro parit et loquitur de regit et remouetque 
Conducit precium tradens prebensque ducatum 
Duco leyden. vt cecus cecum ducit.” 
“Ducere naribus significat rueken Secundo habere ut 
iohannes bonam ducit vitam. Tertio significat despon- 
sare vt vir sponsam ducit. sed sponso femina nubit quarto 
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cloppen vt ducunt aurum. Inde ductile dat geclopt is. 
Fusile dat ghegossen is. Fictile dat ghebacken is,” &c. 
What is the title of this work ? 
Should Notes of this kind be acceptable, I can 
easily supply others. GeorGe STEPuens. 
Copenhagen, June, 1855. 


Minor Rotes. 
Origin of Puffing. — 


“ Few persons have an idea of the origin of the word 
puff, as applied to a newspaper article. In France, at one 
time, the coiffure most in vogue was called a pouff. It 


consisted of the hair raised as high as possible over horse- | 
hair cushions, and then ornamented with objects indica- | 
tive of the tastes and history of the wearer. For instance, | 


the Duchess of Orleans, on her first appearance at court, 
after the birth of a son and heir, had on her pouff a repre- 


sentation in gold and enamel, most beautifully executed, | 


of a nursery; there was the cradle, and the baby, the 
nurse, and a whole host of playthings. Madame de Eg- 
mont, the Duke de Richelien’s daughter, after her father 
had taken Port Mahon, wore on her powff a little diamond 
fortress, with sentinels keeping guard: the sentinels, by 
means of mechanism, being made to walk up and down, 
This advertisement, the pouff, for such it really was, is 
the origin of the present word puff—applied to the in- 
flations of the newspapers.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Junius and John Hope.—The interest which 
attaches to Junius is to some extent shared by his 
correspondents. He has not only immortalised 
himself, but them. Therefore the editors of his 
remarkable letters should try to give the names of 
his correspondents. To some extent this is done, 
but it is not always practicable. 
to “An Advocate in the Cause of the People.” 
I have not seen the name of the “ advocate” in 
any edition of the Letters. A volume before me 
enables me to give it: Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse, started in his Works, by John Hope, 8vo., 
Stockton, 1780. This work contains, among other 
things, twenty-one papers by the Leveller; and 
four “ Letters to the Printer of the Public Adver- 
tiser on the Custom of Impressing Seamen.” Two 
of the latter are addressed to Junius, whose reply 
to one as Philo-Junius is also given. I conclude 
with a Query: Who, and what, was John Hope?* 

B. H. C. 


“ Times’ Advertisements. — Edgar A. Poe — I 


presume all your readers know who he was — | 


remarks (in The Gold-Bug, and on the subject 
of secret writing), “It may weil be doubted 
whether human ingenuity can construct an enigma 
of the kind, which human ingenuity may not, by 
proper application, resolve.” Taking up recently 








[* For notices of John Hope, see “N. & Q.,” Vol. v., 
p- o82 , and Vol. vi., pp. 18. 39.) 
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Letter LXIL. is | 


———.. 


The Times of February 13, I saw a very mys- 
terious effusion, running in numerals, which a 
couple of minutes’ attention deciphered thus’: the 
| numerals represented letters in regular succession, 
| commencing with m 1 to z 14, a 15, and so on to 
126; letter, for example, one of the words used, 
| being shown as 26, 19, 8, 8,19,6. So the mystery 
solved becomes the ridiculous mouse. 

In like manner, about two months previously I 
discovered in The Times another advertisement 
| on a still more simple, and consequently useless, 
principle. The chief letters, especially the vowels, 
were omitted, and by the supply of these, easily 
guessed notwithstanding the running of word into 
word, the entire advertisement was revealed. 
What possible end can these notifications answer ? 

W. T.M. 


Hong Kong. 





Queries. 


EDITIONS OF MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. 


I wish, for a bibliographical object, to discover 
the date of, and some particulars relative to, the 
fourth edition of Bishop Earle’s Characters, a 
little book formerly known, and still often so 
called in booksellers’ catalogues, as Blount’s 
| Microcosmography, from Blount, the bookseller’s 
| name, being affixed to the preface. 

The first edition was “Lond., by W. S. for 
Ed. Blount, 1628.” Of this, after a search of 
more than forty years, I have only seen two 
copies; one in the Bodleian Library, the second 
recently obtained for my own little collection. It 
may be distinguished from all subsequent im- 
pressions as “newly composed for the northerne 
parts of this kingdome,” and having one character, 
that of a herald, omitted in all other copies till 
1633. The number of characters in this first 
edition amounts to fifty-four. The second edition 
has the same date, 1628, Lond., by William 
| Stansby for Edward Blount; number of characters 

fifty-three. 

Third edition, also same date, 1628, Lond., by 
William Stansby for Robert Allot; number of 
characters fifty-three. 

Fourth edition, subject of this Query. 

Few books enjoyed a greater reputation, or 
seem to have commanded a more ready sale. 

| ‘There was a fifth edition in 1629 for Robert 
| Allot, “much enlarged,” the number of characters 
amounting to seventy-six. 

The sixth edition, “ augmented,” 1633, by E. A. 
for Robert Allot, has seventy-eight characters. 
| The seventh edition, 1638, by J. L. for Andrew 
| Crooke ; number of characters, seventy-eight. 
| Between the sixth and seventh a surreptitious 
| edition appeared, 1650, printed by W. Bentley for 
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William Shears, at the Bible in the New Rents. 
This was a reprint from the second or third edi- 
tions, as it contains only fifty-three characters, 
omitting that of a herald, which had been given, 
as before stated, in the first. 

The eighth edition, 1664, printed by R. D. for 
P.C. Number of characters seventy-eight. 

The ninth edition, 1669, by Thomas Ratcliff 
and Thomas Daniel, for Philip Chetwynd. Num- 
ber of characters seventy-eight. 

In 1676 was an edition, London, for Samuel 
Crouch, at the corner of Pope’s Head Alley, next 
Cornhill : this is not called the tenth in the title- 
page, nor is it indeed anything more than the 
remaining copies of the ninth (1669), with a 
different title. 

The above were all in 12mo. 

The next edition was a small 8vo., Lond., by 
E. Say, 1732. It professes to be a reprint from 
the sixth of 1633, and is creditably and carefully 
executed, with a list, though necessarily incorrect, 
of former editions, and a brief account of the 
author. It had another title in 1740, The World 
Display'd, §c., London, printed for and sold by 
C. Ward and R. Chandler, at the Ship without 
Temple Bar, and at their shops in Coney Street, 
York, and at Scarborough Spaw. 

In 1786 it was reprinted at Salisbury by E. 
Easton ; sold also by G. and T. Wilkie, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. This professes to be taken 
from the edition of 1650, and is of course incom- 
plete. I have not a copy before me, and cannot 
specify the number of characters. 

In 1811 the writer of this article published the 
last edition, with a few notes, and an appendix 
containing such information as he was then able 
to collect. It is certainly the most complete of 
all the impressions, but experience has convinced 
him that it is capable of great improvement, par- 
ticularly in the list of characters and books of 
characters, which in his own interleaved copy is 
increased fourfold. The book, however, is too 
common and unimportant to induce any pub- 
lisher to venture on such an undertaking. 

I may, perhaps, add that the late Mr. Bright 
had a MS. copy, and clearly a very early one, 
containing fifty-one characters. Those omitted, 
and which appear in the first printed edition, are 


“The World’s Wise Man,” “A Vulgar Spirited | 


| lections of printed books ever brought together, and 


Man,” and “ A Stayed Man.” This MS. was in 
my hands at the time of Mr. Bright’s death, and 
would have been so still, but for a slight oversight 
of my old friend Thomas Rodd.* I am bound to 


[* We find in an old number of the Oxford Paper the 
following brief account of the late Mr. Rodd : many of our 
readers will be glad to preserve it in the pages of “ N. & 

” April 23, at his house in Great Newport Street, 
Mr. Thomas Rodd, bookseller. 
in the morning to all appearance as well as usual, and in 
excellent spirits, in order to make some researches at the 
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Mr. Rodd had left home | 


forgive him, since my small library, such as it is, 
owes nearly all its value to his extensive and ac- 
curate information, his unwearied research, and 
his friendly co-operation. Purr Buss. 





“ DESCENTE EN ANGLETERRE.” 


Your valuable paper has so extensive a circu- 
lation, and commands the attention of so varied a 
list of readers, that I hope you will allow the fol- 
lowing question to be inserted, as by that means 
it is probable that a fact of some interest, even in 
an historical view, may be ascertained. Is the 
Napoleon medal, with the title “ Descente en 
Angleterre,” real and genuine? It is well known 
as struck by Thomason, who issued it as an 
exact copy from an original medal made at Paris ; 
but many believe that it was his invention as well 
as work, having taken the “ Frappé ’ Londres” 
from the Napoleon medal of the entry to Vienna. 
The copy in the collection at Paris is clearly one 
of Thomason's, while that in the Museum at 
Boulogne is stated to be an original, and in the 
appearance of the metal certainly looks different 
from those which were struck at Birmingham. 
Sir Edward Thomason professed that an original 
had been lent to him by the Duke of Wellington, 





British Museum, and transact business with the libra- 
rians. Whilst there he was seized with paralysis, losing 
the power of speech and motion. He was immediately 
conveyed home, shortly became insensible, and died the 
same evening; all endeavours to check the progress of 
the disorder proving ineffectual). In the death of this 
amiable man the literary world sustains a loss that will 
not be easily repaired. Mr. Rodd joined to a most ex- 
tensive knowledge of books, manners the most unpre- 
tending and obliging. His ready kindness in imparting 
the stores of information he possessed, will be acknow- 
ledged by all who have had occasion to apply to him; 
whilst the strict integrity of his conduct, and the total 
absence of everything like exorbitance or overreaching 
in his mode of transacting business, had gained him a 
high character both in this country and on the Continent, 
and procured for him a most extensive and important 
trade. The Bodleian Library, as well as the British 
Museum, owe to Mr. Rodd’s exertions the recent acqui- 
sition of many treasures; and the noble library lately 
formed at Queen’s College by the munificence of the late 
Dr. Mason, is mainly indebted to his knowledge and 
personal superintendence for one of the most select col- 


from which a just estimate may be formed of his good 
taste and sound judgment as a bibliographer. We may 
add that Mr. Rodd numbered among his acquaintance 
many of the most distinguished literary characters in this 
kingdom; as a proof of which the late Mr. Grenville was 
in constant communication with him, and Mr. Douce be- 
queathed him a legacy in token of his regard. In this 
University, where he was well known and most highly 
respected, he was received rather as a personal friend 
than a man of business; and his loss will be felt and ac- 


| knowledged by very many who enjoyed the pleasure of 


his acquaintance, and knew his worth.” — Ep, “ N. & Q.”} 
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from which his was made as an exact copy ; that | 
on the failure of the plan of invasion, the medals 
were suppressed and the die destroyed. I have 
heard it stated that eleven of the originals, and 
not more, were issued; and that three or four are 
in England. If any of your correspondents could 
give information which would elucidate the fact, 
it would be interesting. Different opinions have 
been stated, on what would at first appear the best 
authority, as to the real intention of Napoleon for 
his grand military display at Boulogne: if it could 
be proved that this was a genuine medal struck 
by order of Napoleon, and cancelled upon his 
marching the troops to Germany, it would be 
strong evidence that the invasion of England was 
really intended. H. H. 





“THE LAWYER,” 


The following lines, which I met with among a 
collection of miscellaneous pamphlets and scraps 
of poetry, may not be unworthy of a place in your 
periodical. They are printed on a sheet of fools- 
cap; and at the head is a cut representing St. 
Peter opening the gates of heaven to a lawyer de- 
sirous of entering, but whom the apostle, on re- 
cognising his profession, refuses to admit. There 
is no date or author’s name attached, and I should 
be glad if any of your correspondents could inform 
me on this point. Wiciiam Henry Hart. 

Albert Terrace, New Cross. 

“THE LAWYER. 
Professions will abuse each other; 
The priest won’t call the lawyer brother; 
While Salkeld still beknaves the parson, 
And says he cants to keep the farce on; 
Yet will I readily suppose 
They are not truly bitter foes, 
But only have their pleasant jokes, 
And banter, just like other folks ; 
As thus, for so they quiz the Law, 
Once on a time th’ attorney Flaw, 
A man, to tell you as the fact is, 
Of vast chicane, of course of practice ; 
(But what profession can we trace 
Where some will not the corps disgrace? 
Seduc’d, perhaps, by roguish client, 
Who tempts him to become more pliant), 
A notice had to quit the world, 
And from his desk at length was hurl’d. 
Observe, I pray, the plain narration: 
’T was in a hot and long vacation, 
When time he had, but no assistance, 
Tho’ great from courts of law the distance, 
To reach the court of truth and justice 
(Where I confess my only trust is): 
Tho’ here below the learned pleader 
Shows talents worthy of a leader, 
Yet his own fame he must support, 
Be sometimes witty with the Court, 
Or work the passions of a jury 
By tender strains, or, full of fury, 
Misleads them all, tho’ twelve apostles, 
While with new law the judge he jostles, 
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And makes them all give up their pow’rs 
To spec thes of at least three hours. 

3ut we have left our little man, 

And wander’d from our purpos’d plan: 
*Tis said (without ill-natur’d leaven), 
‘If ever lawyers ge* ‘o heaven, 

It surely is by slo grees’ 

(Perhaps ’tis slow tuey take their fees). 
The case, then, now I'll fairly state : 
Fiaw reach’d at last to heaven’s high gate: 
Quite spent, he rapp’d, none did it neater, 
The gate was open’d by St. Peter, 

Who look’d astonish’d when he saw, 
All black, the little man of law ; 

But Charity was Perer’s guide, 

For, having once himself denied 

His Master, he would not o’erpass 

The penitent of any class ; 

Yet never having heard there enter’d 

A lawyer, nay, nor one that ventur’d 
Within the realms of peace and love, 

He told him, mildly, to remove, 

And would have clos’d the gate of day, 
Had not old FLaw, in suppliant way, 
Demurring to so hard a fate, 

Begg’d but a look, tho’ through the gate. 
Sr. Peter, rather off his guard, 
Unwilling to be thought too hard, 

Opens the gate to let him peep in. 

What did the lawyer? Did he creep in; 
Or dash at once to take possession ? 

Oh no, he knew his own profession ; 

He took his hat off with respect, 

And would no gentle means neglect ; 

But finding it was all in vain 

For him admittance to obtain, 

Thought it were best, let come what will, 
To gain an entry by his skill. 

So while St. Peter stood aside, 

To let the door be open’d wide, 

He skimm’d his hat with all his strength 
Within the gates to no small length: 

Sr. Peter star’d; the lawyer ask’d him 
* Only to fetch his hat,’ and pass’d him ; 
But when he reach’d the jack he’d thrown, 
Oh, then was all the lawyer shown ; 

He clapp’d it on, and, arms a-kembo 

(As if he’d been the gallant Bembo), 
Cry’d out, ‘What think you of my plan? — 
Eject mg, Peter, iF you CAN.’” 











ORATOR HENLEY. 


In the interesting Essay on the character and 
writings of John Henley (the orator), which forms 
an article in the late Mr. D'Israeli’s Calamities of 
Authors, some specimens are given of one of the 
earlier productions of that extraordinary person. 
I refer to Esther, a sacred poem in four books. 
We learn from a note to The Dunciad (book il. 
line 195.), illustrative of the memorable passage— 

“ Embrown’d in native bronze, lo! Henley stands,” 


that the production which I have named was 
“ well received by the town ;” and, certainly, the 
extracts from it afforded by our ingenious “ de- 
tector curiositatum” seem to justify the public 
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favour; and might even occasion some surprise 
that the production is so entirely forgotten. Pre- 
fixed is a dissertation exhibiting an intimate 
knowledge of oriental dialects, with some curious 
speculations concerning “ Ahasuerus,” who is al- 
leged to be identical with “ Xerxes.” This hypo- 
thesis, it is said, is maintained with great acute- 
ness of reasoning and variety of learning. Indeed, 
as regards Henley’s acquirements as a linguist, 
it is stated in a memoir of him, contained in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, that he published, within 
two or three years of taking the degree of B.A. 
at Cambridge, a compendium of the grammar of 
ten languages. Strange to say, the performance 
first referred to is not to be found in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library: though 


the unhappy celebrity of the author might impart 


to it, one would think, a certain degree of in- 
terest, independently of the erudition displayed, 
and the poetical ability by which the work is 
undoubtedly characterised. That a man so re- 
markably gifted should have been debased to the 
subsequent career which marked him for the 
withering invective of Pope, and the graphical 
satire of Hogarth, is among the most signal in- 
stances of the perversion, conjointly with the moral 


sense, of rare endowments of intellect rightly im- | 


proved by education: a complete extinction of 
the powers of taste and judgment—of almost 
every attribute of scholarship—observable, it is 
believed, in his later productions ; being, in the 


following letter, indicated by a style the most | 
congenial to the degraded occupations of the | 
| start the game by asking when and where the first 
| edition of Poetry, a Rhapsody, was published ? 


writer. It is difficult to conceive this effusion as 
having proceeded from the author of Esther, and 
the grammarian of ten languages! The person 
addressed is the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke: the 
date, 1755: 

“I most humbly ask pardon for informing your Lord- 
ship that one proof of my serving his Majesty, and the 
ministry, in my speeches and advertisements, is, that I 
gain intelligence by them of the real enemies of the court ; 
and the late Rt. Hon. Mr. Pelham engaged it should not 
be known but to the royal family, first ministers, and 
judges. And Mr. Pelham, some months before his death, 
gave me ten guineas for one piece of intelligence about 
certain elections; which, with others, I could not have 
obtained but by such advertisements and discourses. I 


received sixty guineas from him, in the whole, for various | 


services of that kind on severall occasions; and I allways 


“he ~olly- | 
invariably devoted my oratory, and do to y® like intention 


in several shapes; and shall be proud of every oppor- 
tunity to be of any service or use to y* Lordship, and y™ 
noble family.” 

Mr. D'Israeli sums up the character of the 
“Orator” in these terms : 

“Henley was an indefatigable student—a scholar of 
great attainments, and of no mean genius: hardy and 
inventive, eloquent and witty. He might have been an 
ornament to literature, which he made ridiculous — and 


the pride of the pulpit, which he so lamentably disgraced.” 


The object, however, of this communication 
No. 299.] 





(which has run to an inordinate length), was to 
inquire where the poem of Esther can be seen ? and 
whether any of your correspondents may know 
what are, or were, the contents of the 100 volumes 
of MSS. inspected by Mr. D'Israeli? To judge 
from the letter above cited, they might possibly 
serve to illustrate some curious passages of the 
political history of that period; I mean in regard 
to “ party management.” A. L 
Temple. 


[There is a copy of Esther, Queen of Persia, by John 
Henley, in the British Museum, entered in the new MS. 
Catalogue under his name, press-mark 11,631.e. About 
fifty volumes of Henley’s Lectures, in his own hand- 
writing, wili be found among the Additional MSS. 
10,346—10,349. ; 11,768—11,301. ; 12,199, 12,200. ; 
19,920—19,924. } 





Minor Queries. 


Jonathan Swift. — A new edition of Swift's 
Works is announced by Mr. Murray, to be edited 
by Mr. John Forster. I, for one, rejoice at this. 
Though we have had edition after edition fast 
following one another for a century, a new one is 
very much wanted. The best informed, however, 
best know the patient labour required to pro- 
duce such a work as is alone worth having. Can- 
not “ N. & Q.” come to the rescue ?—help forward 
the good cause? The late discussions about Pope 
have certainly cleared away some minor doubts 
and difficulties ; and it is these minors which give 
so much trouble to editors. May I be allowed to 


And how is the first edition to be known? J.S. A. 


Edward Barnard. —Can you or any of your 
readers give me any account of Edward Barnard, 
author of a work published in 1757, under the 
title of Virtue the Source of Pleasure? Another 
work by the same author was published in 1741, 
viz. Experimental Christianity of eternal advantage, 
exemplified in the Life of Miss Lydia Allen, of 
London, who died November 17, 1740, 8vo., 2nd 
edition, 1741. R. J. 

Glasgow. 


Anonymous Works. — Can you inform me who 
are the authors of the following anonymous 
novels ?—1. Constantia, or the Distressed Friend, 
12mo., 1770. 2. The Disguise, a dramatic novel 
in two volumes, 12mo., 1771. 3. The West In- 
dian; or Memoirs of Frederick Charlton, 12mo., 
1787. R. J. 


Glasgow. 


Chancels in Ormskirk Parish Church.—In the 
registers of the sixteenth century, kept in the 
parish church of Ormskirk, the chancel 1s divided 


_ into two parts, and named as two distinct chan- 
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cels.. From the junction with the nave, to half 
the length eastward, it is designated the “ King’s 
Chancel :” thence to the eastern extremity, the 
“High Chancel.” There is now no visible line, 
or mark of division, all being uniform with the 
nave; nor any document in the church which ex- 
plains the matter. If any of the correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” can suggest a reason for the dis- 
tinction, I shall feel greatly obliged for the favour. 

J.D. 

Ormskirk. 


Bamford Family.—Can any one give me the 
ancestry of Elizabeth Bamford, of Brinnington, 
Derbyshire; born in 1747, and who left that 
neighbourhood in 1762 to reside with the family 
of Mr. Tipping, partner in the firm of “ Peel, 
Yates, & Tipping” (the first Sir Robert Peel), of 
Manchester ? Joun Scrise. 


Richard Kent, Esq.— This gentleman was 
Cashier of the Customs previously to March 25, 
1679, as appears on the face of the proceedings in 
the impeachment of Lord Danby (afterwards Duke 
of Leeds); and, according to Chamberlayne, he 
held the same office in 1692. ‘There is reason to 
believe that he was a partner in one of the Gold- 
smith banking firms of his day. Can any of your 
readers give me any information on this head, or 
otherwise, of him ? J. K. 


“ Aboard,” “ Ashore.” — Can any of your cor- 
respondents defend the use of these, and analogous 
words? I must confess I like them better than 
the expressions “on board,” “on shore,” which 
are generally preferred by fine-spoken people, 
but which seem to me very like corruptions of a 
legitimate and very common form of adverb in 
our language, made by the addition of the affix a 
to a substantive. We all know what “a house 
afire” is; but “a house on fire,” though very 
commonly substituted, is nonsense. Webster 


says the affix is sometimes a contraction of the | 
Teutonic ge, which anybody but a German pro- | 


fessor, with a liberal theory of the transmutations 


of consonants and vowels, might think improbable. | 


Sometimes, he adds, it is a contraction of the 
Saxon on, and, it may be, of the Celtic ag. I 
should be glad to hear any other opinion. 

W. M. T. 


Phelps, Clerk of the Parliament. — Will any of 
your numerous correspondents be kind enough to 
inform me what became of the John Phelps who 
was clerk to the Parliament at the trial of 
Charles I.? I find his name mentioned in the 
Journals of the House of Commons, 12 Car. IL. ; 
Somers’ Tracts, vol. v. p. 274.; and in Statutes at 
Large, art. xliv., 13 Car. II. I see also that he 
was sentenced, with William Lord Monson, Sir 
H. Mildmay, Sir James Harrington, and Robert 
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Wallop, Esq., to be carried to the Tower, &e, 
| Was this sentence carried into execution, and 
what became of him afterwards? Where was he 
born, and of what family? Oldmixon mentions 
the circumstance, and states that Echard says that 

it was so done on January 30 following. 
Jos. Lioyp Puetps, 


Alexander Pope.—Inquiries are just now making 
in all directions for the works of, or works relat- 
ing to, Pope. Your own pages make this mani- 

| fest; but the infection spreads, and I see that, 
amongst “Books Wanted” by Mr. Kerslake of 
Bristol, is a long list of Pope requirements, in- 
cluding The Dunciad of 1727; notwithstanding 
your elaborate report in proof that no such edi- 
tion was ever published. No matter—all honour 
to all seekers—good may result; and that is the 
| apology for my troubling you. 
| From a cotemporary catalogue of the library of 
Swift, Sir Walter Scott (Life, sect. 5.) gives a list 
of such works as “ have remarks and observations 
on them in the hand of Dr. Swift.” And amongst 
these is “ Pope’s Works, vol. ii., containing his 
Epistle and The Dunciad.” Of course, the value 
of this copy must depend on the extent and nature 
of the remarks and observations. Is it known to 
be in existence ? and if so, where is it? A.P.L 


Bridge, the Organ-builder. — May I ask for in- 
formation as to the date of the death and place of 
burial of the celebrated organ-builder Bridge? 
Also for any particulars as to a partnership which 
is said to have existed between that great “ tone 
artist” and his cotemporaries Byfield and Jordan? 

A list of the metropolitan and other church 
organs built by Bridge would be very — 


Lady Jane Home: Lord Robert Kerr.— Where 
is any account to be found of the loves of Lady 
| Jane Home and Lord Robert Kerr? In what 

battle was Lord Robert killed ? . 
| Leamington. 


Schooley's Mountain: Sir Andrew Chadwick. 
| — Will you allow a literary backwoodsman and 
former correspondent, to ask through your medium 
for information respecting the family of Schooley, 
and if there is such a place as Schooley’s Moun- 
tain in England? Also any information respecting 
Sir Andrew Chadwick *, who died at the advanced 
age of ninety-eight in 1768, will be thankfully 
received by D. Srevexs. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


David and Goliath.—The combat of David 
and Goliath is often represented in stained glass, 
and sometimes also in sculpture, in our English 








[* See a curious extract from the will of Sir Andrew 
| Chadwick in the Gentleman’s Mag., vol. 1xxiii. part th 
p. 1205. ] 
| 
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churches. Was it in any respect symbolical of a 
religious feeling, or otherwise, in a secular point of 
view, allusive to some national event, that had its 
run, like many of our ale-house signs, at a par- 
ticular period ? L. F. SToNEGRAVE. 


Precedence of Knights. — Does a knight made 
by a lord lieutenant take precedence of a Com- 
anion of the Bath (C. B.), or a Companion of the 
Guelphic Order (K.H.), the latter not having 
been knighted ? Questor. 
Cahir. 


Florins of the fourteenth Century.—Can you 
inform me of any work on the value of money in 
the different countries of Europe from the tenth 
to the seventeenth century? I have searched the 
British Museum in vain for information on this 
subject. 

The point which I especially wish to ascertain 
is the value (in modern English money) of the 
Italian and German florin of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. T. E. K. 


“The Whig Examiner.” —When was the last 
number published? Miss Aikin (Life of Addison) 
says, “ Addison’s last Whig Examiner appeared 
October 8.” Sir Walter Scott (Life of Swift) 
says, “ The last Whig Examiner is dated October 
12.” Mr. Cunningham, in one note (Johnson's 
Lives, vol. ii. p. 142.), confirms what is said by 
Scott; but in another, on the same page, he con- 
tradicts himself with a formality that puzzles me. 
The Whig Examiner, he says, “consists of five 
numbers : the first dated Aug. 3, 1710; the last, 
Aug. 12, 1710.” T. W.E. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


Old Books, Country Dealers in.—Can you refer 
me to a list of the dealers in second-hand books 
resident out of the metropolis? The utility of 
such a list to persons engaged in collecting for 
any particular object or course of reading, is so 
obvious, that, if it does not already exist, may I 
ask the help of “ N. & Q.” towards its formation ? 

A Bookworm. 


[We do not know of the existence of such a list as 


| 1644, 


is asserted, however, that this was a corruption, 
and that the Sherards of Bushby were a branch of 
the Sherards of Stapleford, now ennobled. What 
is the fact ? T. B. F. 

Wymeswold. 

[Dr. W. Sherard died August 12, 1728, and was buried 
at Eltham in Kent, it is believed without an epitaph. 
(Lysons’ Environs, vol. iv. p. 655.) We cannot find that 
he was connected with the Sherards of Stapleford; in fact, 
most of his biographers state that Sherwood was the family 
name; but it does not appear at what time or for what 
reason the alteration was made. Some curious notices of 
the family by Mr. Green will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, October, 1796, p. 810.; and in Pulteney’s 
Sketches of Botany, vol. ii. p. 141., edit. 1790.] 


“The Celestial Divorce.” —I give the title of a 
small but curious and interesting book I have 
lately met with, viz., — 

“Tl Divorzio Celeste, Cagionato dalle dissolutezze dalla 
Spoza Romana. Diviso in Tre Tomi De’ costumi dissoluti 
dell’ Adutera, Consagrato alla Semplicita de’ Cristiani 
Scropolosi. In Regunea [Genevra] Appresso Vinigano 
Cipetti, 1679.” 

At the end of the volume, and seemingly part of 
the same publication, is “Il Testamento di Fer- 
rante Pallavicino, detto Il flagello de Barberini.” 
May I inquire, through the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
who is the author of this book? and has it been 
translated into English? Any information on 


| these points will oblige. B. 


[This work is generally attributed to Ferrante Palla- 
vicino, one of the wits of Italy, who was beheaded for his 
satirical attacks on the Pope and the Court of Rome in 
Some, however, deny that he was the author of it. 
It has also been attributed to a certain Fd. Caponi, who 
turned Protestant in 1645, at Leipsic. (Ebert’s Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 1269.) This piece was 
translated into English by William Lawrence, under the 
title of Christ Divorced from the Church of Rome, because 
of its -Lewdness, London, 1679, 8vo. Another English 
edition appeared in 1718, entitled The Celestial Divorce, 
made English from the Original Italian of Ferrante Palla- 
vicino. ‘To this edition is prefixed an account of the 
supposed author, Pallavicino. } 


John Cleveland. —Is anything known of this 


| Royalist, who, “ being at Norwich, was fetch’d by 


Bookworm requires, and, recognising the utility of it, | 


we shall very gladly insert such an one if the country 
dealers in old books will furnish the materials. } 


Sherard. — William Sherard, LL.D. “ the 
rince and Mzcenas of botany,” was born at 
ushby, co. Leicester, 1659. Where was he 
buried ? 


His brother James, almost equally eminent in | 


the science of botany, is commemorated in a Latin 

inscription in Evington Church. Both occasionally 

spelt the name Sherwood, as did their father. It 
No. 299.] 


a guard before the commissioners and sent pri- 

soner to Yarmouth,” from the gaol of which place 

he addressed a long and eloquent petition to the 

Lord Protector ? . me Bs 
Great Yarmouth. 


[Many of our readers, we presume, have heard of 
the famous, or, as Wright in his Antiquities of Halifax 
calls him, the inimitable John Cleaveland, the Royalist 
wit and poet, the social companion of Samuel Butler, the 
author of Hudibras, and the beloved friend of Bishop 
Lake and Bishop Pearson. ‘The latter excellent prelate 
preached his funeral sermon, and rendered this reason 
why he cautiously declined all commending of the de- 
ceased, “ because such praising of him would not be ade- 


| quate to any expectation in that audience, seeing some 
| who knew him not would think it far above him, while 
| those who knew him must know it far below him.” His 
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genuine, incomparable pieces were published “by his en- 
trusted friends,” who, in the warmth of their admiration, 
have graced the title-page with the motto, “ Non norunt 
hee monumenta mori.” And Milton’s nephew, Edward 
*hillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum, 1675, has the follow- 
ing remarks: “So great a man has Cleaveland been in 
the estimation of the generality, in regard his conceits 
were out of the common road and wittily far-fetched, 
that grave men, in outward appearance, have not spared, 
in my hearing, to affirm him the best of English poets, and 
let them think so still, who ever please, provided it be 
made no article of faith.” Cleaveland’s Life has been 
written by Bishop Lake, prefixed to his Poems, 1677, 
8vo.; and by Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, in Kippis’s 
Biographia Britannica, vol. iii. p.628. His petition to the 
Lord Protector is also given in the latter work. } 


Passage in Byron. — What is the “ by-word” 
to which Lord Byron alludes in the following 
lines of the “‘ Ode to Napoleon ?” 


“ That Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his by-word to thy brow.” 

J.P. 

[“Corinth’s pedagogue” is Dionysius the younger, who 

on being banished a second time from Syracuse retired to 

Corinth, where he was obliged to turn schoolmaster for 

his subsistence. Posterity has branded him as the “ Ty- 

RANT,” which is probably the by-word to which Lord 
Byron alludes. ] 





Replies. 
PRIESTS HIDING-PLACES, ETC. 
(Vol. xi., p. 437.) 

Somewhere about the beginning of the present, 
or the end of the last century, a secret chamber 
was accidentally discovered in the ancient manor- 
house of Bourton-on-the-Water, co. Gloucester. 





Though frequently a resident in that house at | 


a later period, [ was not there when the discovery 
took place, and therefore can only offer my con- 
tribution as hearsay evidence, if such be admis- 
sible in the pages of “ N, & Q.” 

The door appeared on tearing off the paper, 
which was about to be renewed; it was on the 
second (or upper) floor landing-place, and opened 
into a small chamber, about eight feet square, 
containing a chair and table; over the back of 
the former hung a black robe, and the whole had 





the appearance as if some one had recently risen 
from his seat and left the room. What might | 
have been on the table, or whether anything else | 
was found, I have now forgotten. On the same | 
floor there were several other apartments, of | 
which three only were in use, the other (called | 
the “dark room”) having been locked up efor | 
many years. Of the three in use, one was called 
“the Chapel,” another “the Priest’s-room.” The 
former had a vaulted roof or ceiling. All three, 
I believe, were supposed by the villagers to be 
haunted ; and they had been known by the above 
appellations in the family long anterior to the 
No. 299.] 
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discovery of the door—“ time out of mind!” 
The house was one of many gables — Old English 
style ?—very large and rambling, but of what 
date I know not. According to Rudder (History 
of Gloucestershire), the Manor of Bourton had 
been purchased by the Abbey of Evesham temp. 
Henry IIL, and the house had been a cell to that 
Abbey. It became property of the Crown at the 
dissolution: was granted 4 Eliz. to Lord Chandos; 
15 Eliz. to Giles Lord Chandos; 44 Eliz. to Grey 
Lord Chandos, who appears to have sold it in 
1608 to Sir Thomas Edmonds, Treasurer of the 
Royal Household, and subsequently Privy Coun- 
cillor to Charles I, 

It was probably during his occupancy that (ac- 
cording to existing tradition) Charles passed the 
first night here on his way from Oxford. 

The daughter of Sir Thomas conveyed the 
manor to Henry Lord De la Ware, in marriage. 
His grandson John sold it to Charles Trinder, 
Esq. It afterwards passed (how not stated) to 
Mr. Boddington, Mr. Church, Mr. Partridge, and 
lastly to Samuel Ingram, Esq. 

So far Rudder. 

Subsequently, Mr. Ingram bequeathed it to his 
niece, Mrs. Jo. Rice, who dying without issue, in 
1834, the property devolved on the nearest of kin, 
— Vaux, Esq., surgeon, of Birmingham. 

It has since, I understand, been sold in lots, the 
house (except a small part of the south front) 
pulled down, the fine old trees in which it was 
embosomed felled, the shubberies grubbed up, the 
pleasure-ground converted into pasture, and the 
remains of the house into a dispensary (“Sic 
transit,” &c.). A. C. 

Exeter. 


A secret chamber, similar in its object to those 
named by Mr. Tuck, was found in the old man- 
sion at Henlip, in Worcestershire, when it was 
taken down about thirty years ago. H. Marrin. 

Halifax. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 190. 295.) 

This epitaph is met with in various places. The 
last in which I saw it may give some clue. In 
1839 there was a pulpit contest, shot for shot, 
between thirteen of the Church of England and 
three Unitarian Dissenters. Two volumes of 
Sermons were published: Unitarianism confuted 
. . . by Thirteen Clergymen of the Church of 
England (Liverpool; Hamilton, Adams & Co., 
London, 8vo.) ; and Unitarianism defended . . . by 
Three Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Liverpool 
(Liverpool; Green, Newgate Street, London, 
8vo.). One of the Trinitarian disputants, the 
Rev: H. M‘Grath, quoted this epitaph as “ from 
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the pen, I believe, of the late Dr. Robinson of 


Cambridge.” Both your correspondents have 
quoted it wrongly; each has altered one of the 
points; and I have waited with curiosity and 
amusement to see whether any one would give a 
correct copy. Mr. M‘Grath quoted it as 1 have 
seen it before, except only that he inserted a 
word —the (Bible's) sacred page—and spoiled 
the metre. It now runs as follows: 
« Bold Infidelity, turn pale and die; 

Beneath this stone four sleeping infants lie ; 

Say, are they lost or saved! 
If death’s by sin, they sinn’d, for they are here; 
If Heaven's by works, in heaven they can’t appear. 
Ah reason, how depraved! 

Revere the sacred page, the knot’s untied — 

They died, for Adam sinn’d; they live, for Jesus died?” 

I made a note of this long ago, partly on ac- 
count of the ingenious manner in which the di- 
lemma is packed, and partly on account of the 
incongruous appearance which is given by one 
word of poetic license, too bold for the precision 
of language which follows it. Supposing the di- 
lemma unanswerable, it is not infidelity which is 
caught by it, but some kind of Christianity. It 
rather reminds me, when this one word is con- 
sidered, of a young missionary I once heard of, 
who was educated in one of those colleges in 
which they teach at great length what a heathen 
is to be converted into, and at no length at all 
what a heathen is to begin with. An older mis- 
sionary was giving this young man some advice 
about his proceedings, and was interrupted with— 
“Qh! of course, I shall assume justification by the 
faith.” Query, A suitable alteration in the first 
line ? M. 





In the graveyard of Square (Independent 
chapel) in this town, the epitaph, “ Ere sin could 
blight,” &c., is inscribed over an infant who died 
in 1835. Ihave seen it elsewhere, I think in or 
near Worcester, but cannot now name the spot. 
It is, I presume, pretty well known. 
Smart’s British Poetical Miscellany, 12mo., Hud- 
dersfield, 1818, with Coleridge’s name to it. 

The epitaph, “ Bold Infidelity,” &c., is usually 
attributed to the Rev. Robert Robinson, author 
of Village Discourses, &c., and the predecessor of 
the Rev. Robert Hall in the pastorate of the Bap- 
tist church at Cambridge. H. Martin. 





In answer to one of the inquiries of N. L. T., 
the following lines are sent. ‘They are taken from 
Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, vol. i. p- 333., where 
they are said to be inscribed on a tomb of four in- 
fants named Hall, in Sibthorpe churchyard : 

.“ The cup of life just with their lips they press’d, 

They found it bitter, and declin’d the rest. 
Averse then turning from the face of day, 
They softly sigh’d their little souls away.” 
J Sryxires. 
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PAGET ARMS. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 385. 494.) 


The obliging reply of Mr. Artuur Pacer to 

|} my Query concerning the Paget coat of arms, 
does not (he will permit me to say) satisfy my 

curiosity or exhaust the question. I think the 

| shield bears evidence, on the face of it, of an 
| origin more remote than the days of the virgin 
queen. The cross and the escallop (symbols used 
| in earlier times than those of Elizabeth) indicate 
| that the grant was made when the crusader and 
| the pilgrim were not characters who lived merely 
in the pages of romance, but persons of every-day 

| life and active reality. 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


The cross is, I am aware, one of the frequently 
| displayed honourable ordinaries of heraldry ; but 
| I am inclined to believe there is a family group of 

shields (if I may so speak) traceable to a common 

parent, in which the cross is conspicuous. As with 

the cinquefoil of the ancient earls of Leicester, the 
| chevron of the house of Albany, and the maunch 
of the Hastingses, these charges, and the ordinary, 
were often repeated in the coats worn by the 
vassals of the chief lord; so the cross, displayed 
by some great feudal baron, was repeated in the 
armorial ensigns of his military followers. I will 
cite a few examples of the cross used in this way, 
with a view to elicit some farther remarks from 
your contributors : 

Azure, a cross engrailed or, was the coat of 
the Charnels of Elmesthorpe, Leicestershire ; and 
most of the other instances I am about to quote 
are ancient arms of families once seated in that 


county. 

Gules, a plain cross argent. The Knights 
Hospitallers. 

Sable, a cross argent. Anonymous, Shacker- 
stone. 

Azure, a cross petty gules. Shepey, Shacker- 
stone. 


Sable, across engrailed or. Ufford, Snarestone. 

Gules, a cross engrailed argent, charged with 
five cinquefoils gules. Amary. 

Azure, a cross engrailed argent. 
Frowlesworth. 

Azure, a cross or. This coat is assigned to 
Lorty of Stoughton and Shelton of Lockington. 

Azure, across or. Anonymous, Stoughton. 

Or, on a cross engrailed az., five mullets or. 
Hospitallers, Burton-on-Trent. 

Ditto, ditto. Arms of Bourchier. 

Argent, a cross gules. Anonymous, Appleby. 

Or, a plain cross sable. Anonymous, Estwell. 

Argent, a cross vert. Hassey. 

When I state that six of the families named 
| above were seated in the western side of the 
county of Leicester, in the Middle Ages, it will 
appear probable they held under some common 
suzerain; and as a branch of the Paget family 





Alesbury, 
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was resident at Ibstock, within a few miles of 
Shackerstone, Snareston, and Appleby, in the reign 
of Henry VI., I conjecture they held under the 
same baron as the families resident in that district, 
whose arms were once recorded in the stained 
glass of the neighbouring church windows. In the 
window of Shackerstone was formerly blazoned a 
coat (unassigned), differing only from the Paget 
ensigns in the engrailment of the cross. As lb- 
stock and Shackerstone are not much more than 
four miles apart, it is probable the former is a 
relic of the family last named; for I apprehend 
the engrailing of the cross is too trifling a distinc- 
tion to imply a difference in a sculptured armorial 
bearing. 

I may also mention, that the arms of fami- 
lies seated in the counties bordering on western 
Leicestershire, also present the cross as their prin- 
cipal feature. May not all these have held under 
the Knights Hospitallers, whose arms were— 
Gules, a plain cross argent ? JAYTEE. 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 
(Vol. xi., p. 343.) 


I have always understood that Agnolo and 
Angelo are merely interchangeable forms of the 
same word; Agnolo being in fact the Tuscan 
variation, which, in accordance with the custom 
of the period, was written as spelt. To this day 
the same variation is used in Florence, not to 
mention other varieties in different parts of Italy. 
Angelo was and is the correct and Roman form — 
Agnolo, Angiolo, &c. provincialisms. All these 
are found in use promiscuously during his life and 
immediately after his death, and not only in ap- 

lication to Buonarotti, but other artists also who 
fad the same Christian name. 

Notes will tend to prove the correctness of the 
above. 

The word “Agnolo” is to be found in many 
Italian dictionaries still, being therein translated 
“ Angel” (in reference to the medieval coin of 
that name). 

In Vasari's Life (wherein throughout it is spelt 
Agnolo) it is particularly stated that — 

“The name he received was Michael Agnolo, because, 
without further consideration, and inspired by some in- 
fluence from above, the father thought he perceived some- 
thing celestial and divine in him beyond what is usual in 
mortals.” 

This passage renders the name Michael Angelo, 
after the archangel, perfectly intelligible ; but if 
Agnolo be a different name, the intention of the 
father would appear to have blundered sadly. In 
the same life, the following artists are mentioned 
constantly. Fra Giovanni Angelo Montorsoli, 
and Angelo Bronzino, both also under the form of 
No. 299.] 








The following | 





Agnolo; and it is hardly likely that Ariosto’s 
flattering lines had aught to do with the change 
here. 

There are several portraits of Buonarotti en. 
graved during his lifetime by one Bonasone, pub- 
lished in 1546, another by Giorgio Mantriano, 
undated, and two others dated 1545, on all of 
which the name is spelt (in Latin) Angelus. 

On an engraving of the celebrated Pieta in St. 
Peter's (on which Vasari narrates that Michael 
Angelo himself inscribed his name) is the follow- 
ing inscription, “MICHEL ANG. B. pinxit Rome.” As 
the group differs slightly from the existing marble, 
it is probably an engraving from an earlier design 
of the artist's, done some time previous to the ex- 
ecution of the sculpture. The statue itself was ex. 
ecuted for Cardinal Rovano in 1496-98, previous to 
the publication of Ariosto’s poem. On an engrav- 
ing also by Agortino Veneziano, dated 1524, from 
the cartoon of Pisa, the name is given Michael An- 
gelas. And lastly, in the libretto, describing the 
ceremonies performed at his obsequies in 1564 
(published by the Giunti), the title runs thus: 
“ Esequie del divin Michael Angelo Buonarotti,” 
&e. 

I have merely addressed these facts to show 
that, by Agnolo, Angelo was evidently understood 
by Italians of that period, as Eric, upon inquiry 
of any native of the Peninsula, may readily satisfy 
himself is understood at the present day. 

J.M.L 


Kensington. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Lyte’s Process (continued from p. 34.). — Having, 
then, produced a good negative on glass, it now remains 
to reproduce it on paper. Two objects are to be here ar- 
rived at: first and most essential is the fixity, that the 
impression once produced may never fade; and second, 


| fine tone of colouring, by which the artistic effect is 


heightened. I always use either “ Papier de Saxe, grand 


| format,” or the positive paper of Canson fréres, which, 


| back and which the front of the paper. 


| glance. 


though perhaps not quite so good in quality, it being fre- 
quently necessary to reject some of the sheets, has the 
recommendation of being much cheaper. Cut the paper 
into squares about half an inch larger than the glass 
negative each way; lay these squares together, so that the 
face of the paper is always turned one way; and make 3 
mark on each sheet by which you may know which is the 
To know which 
is the right side is rather difficult at first, but aftera 
little practice the operator will be able to tell at the first 
The mark of the wrong side of the paper is the 
impression of the metallic cloth on which it is dried, a 
which is generally the less distinguishable the finer the 
quality of the paper. 

The first preparation is the salting, as it is called: 
make a solution of either 5 per cent. of chloride of am 
monium, or 10 per cent. of chloride of barium (the 
latter gives perhaps more of a sepia tint than the for- 
mer), and put it in one of the square dishes sold for 
the purpose at all photographic chemists. Take the sheet 
of paper in both hands by opposite corners, and with 
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its face downwards, and bring one end of it in contact 
with the liquid, and then, bending the sheet backwards, 
let it gradually down on the surface. By this, when 
properly done, we prevent the possibility of air-bubbles 
between the liquid and the paper, and at the same time 
wet only the face of the paper; when it lies flat on the 
fiquid, and ceases to curl up, which will be in about 
three minutes, it is to be lifted off and hung up by one 
corner to dry. 
and I myself now always employ it, as by more or less 
dilution with water we can heighten or lessen to almost 
any degree the lustre it produces on the paper. A good 
proportion for general purposes will be found to be 40 
parts of albumen and 60 of water, to which is added 
7 parts of chloride of ammonium. The paper is to be 
treated with this just as with the simple saline solution 
before mentioned, only that it should lie on the surface 
of the liquid just about twice as long. These papers 
when dry may be put aside for use, only that it is ne- 
cessary they should be kept in a dry place, and out of the 
way of all acid vapours. 

When we wish to sensitize the paper, which should not 
be done more than twenty-four hours before it is required 
for use, we take it, and, observing the same precautions as 
before, lay it on the surface of a bath composed of 100 parts 
of water, and 20 of nitrate of silver, and 1 part of sugar 
of milk; after lving on this bath for not less than five 
minutes, it isto be taken off and hung up as before to dry. 
I may here remark, that it is better to put a little scrap of 
blotting-paper on the corner of each paper, when hanging 
up to dry, whichever bath it may have come from, as this 
carries off the last drop: also, that when we nitrate the 
papers, each one draws a certain amount of nitrate from 
the liquid, and it is therefore necessary to add 1 drachm 
of solid nitrate of silver for every large sheet of the paper 
which is sensitized, or as many small sheets as would 
form a large one, and to fill the bottle in which the bath 
is kept always to the same height with water, to replace 
what the paper has imbibed; also, that the bath becomes 
coloured when albumen paper is employed, to prevent 
which a little animal charcoal should be kept in the 
bottle into which the bath is returned, to decolorise it, 
the bath being filtered each time before using. 

The paper, when dry, will be fit for exposure in the pres- 
sure frame, which I think I need scarcely describe, the pro- 
cess being so well known to all photographers; all I will 
remark is, that the picture should be printed twice as 
dark as it is ultimately intended to be, or at any rate con- 
siderably darker. Being then taken out of the pressure 
frame, we now proceed to fix the proof, and with this 
object we lay it in a bath of clean water, to soak out as 
much as possible of the nitrate of silver employed, which 
is now no longer of any use; it next is put into a bath 
of salt and water, the strength of which is of no great 
moment; here any remaining nitrate of silver is decom- 
posed after it has lain for five or six minutes, and it is 
now ready for the colouring bath, which is made as 
follows: Take 15 grains of ter-chloride of gold, and 
having dissolved it in a little water, add, very carefully 
and by degrees, some diluted liquid ammonia; the gold 
solution will suddenly seem to turn from light yellow to 
adarker colour. Then having made a solution of three 
ounces of hyposulphite of soda and sixty grains of chlo- 
ride of silver, pour the gold solution into the hyposul- 
phite, stirring rapidly all the time. Let the liquid stand 
six or seven hours, and then filter it. The proof being 
taken from the salt solution, and plunged into this, is to 
be left there for about a quarter of an hour. No change 


Many people may prefer to use albumen, | 


bath, place it in one composed of 100 parts of water, 
20 parts of hyposulphite of soda, and 0°5 carbonate of 
soda; here it will be seen to change colour rapidly until 
it comes down to a fine sepia tone; it is then to be 
changed from this bath into another of the same com- 
position, and having lain in it for about a quarter of an 
hour, is to be passed into one of pure water. This bath 
of pure water having been three times changed, and the 
proof well moved about during a space of at least six 
hours, it is to be again changed for one in which has been 
mixed one ounce to a gallon of water of the concentrated 
solution of chloride of lime; it should not be left long in 
this bath, but in a few minutes be passed into one of pure 
water, which must be constantly changed during twenty- 
four hours, the last washing being with tepid water. I 
must here add, that if the first three washings have not 
been done with great care, the chloride of lime will have 
a very injurious effect on the proof; and I only employ it 
as a sort of guarantee of the complete extermination of 
all sulphur or hyposulphite in the proof. 

In conclusion, I will offer a few remarks on the choice of 
views, and the posing of persons for portraits. First, be 
careful not to have the view lighted by a full light glaring 
directly upon it, as is the case when the sun is behind the 


| camera, but rather prefer a side light, by which shadows 


being cast, more variety is given to the picture, and the 
effect of the perspective is heightened. Next, choose gene- 
rally a good rough foreground, so long as in so doing you 
can maintain the character of vour landscape : prefer rather 
too long than too short a pose, as it will often be found 
absolutely necessary, in order to obtain the details of the 
deep shades, that the intensity of the sky must be sacri- 
ficed. This will be found particularly the case where the 
sky is very bright—as in this climate—and snowy 
mountains form the background, while we have often 
dark masses of trees in the front. Take care to place the 
principal object in the view as near the centre as possible ; 
never incline the camera upwards or downwards, as that 
destroys the effect of perspective, but rather have the 
front of it made, as most cameras are, with a movable 
front: rectangular lines drawn across the back of the 
ground glass will assist in placing the camera straight. 
Be careful not to expose the plate to too high a tem- 
perature during any part of the operation. In taking 
portraits I find a side light always preferable to having 
the light coming from the top. Next week I hope to 
add a few remarks on the chemistry of photography. 

F. MAxwe ut Lyte. 

Bagnéres de Bigorre, Hautes-Pyrénées. 


Does Thunder affect Photographic Chemicals ?—Can you 
or any of your correspondents account for the following 
failures? I have two silver baths, the one of gutta percha, 
and the other of glass, which are kept together, and each 
is covered with a paper cover to keep out dust; they 
were in good order on Friday morning, the 13th inst., 
and a good result was obtained with the same collodion 
and developer as used on the following day, Saturday, 
when, as soon as the image showed itself under the action 
of the developer, the plate began to stain all over; and 
the same result has followed upon every subsequent trial, 
and with plates excited in either bath, both with and 
without exposure in the camera. Fresh collodion and 
fresh developing solution has been tried in vain. 

The stains are of a brownish-yellow colour by reflected 
and purplish by transmitted light, and in some cases are 
only seen upon that part of the image which is black in 


| the original; in the case of a black dress the stain ac- 


will take place in the colour while it is in this solution, | 
unless perhaps a slight shade of brown may pass over it; | 


but it will still look fiery red. Taking it now from this 
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curately follows the outline of the figure, and a figure in 
a light-coloured dress is free from the stain and fog which 
covers almost all the dark background. In two cases the 
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reduced silver has the appearance of a plate whitened by 
bichloride of mercury, and these plates are free from this 
yellowish deposit. When the plate has not been exposed 
to light, the stain first appears at the end of from thirty- 


five to sixty seconds after pouring on the developer, and | 
almost immediately after extends over the whole plate. | 
The collodion was iodized with 1 drachm of iodide and 1 | 


of bromide of silver, each dissolved in 2 ounces of absolute 


alcohol; and the solutions used in the proportion of 14 | 


drachm of iodide to 4 drachm of bromide, with collodion 


added to complete the ounce. The developer is a 1-grain | 
pyrogallic solution with a drachm of acetic and } a | 


drachm of formic acid to every 3 ounces. 


The baths are 30-grain silver solutions and have been | 


in use about two months. The glass plates were cleaned 
first with ordinary liquor potasse, and, upon the stains 
appearing, secondly, with dilute nitric acid and tripoli, 
and left in the acid for eight hours. 

There was a violent thunderstorm on Saturday morn- 
ing: could it have affected the bath? 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Jersey Muse (Vol. xii., p. 6.).— Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM says he “ can fill up the blank” in Cow- 
ley’s verse. But the blank, as he has shown, was 
filled up more than a century since by Pope; and 
the question with me has always been whether 
Pope was right. Either Pope or Cowley was 
wrong. Prynne, whom Pope assumed to have 
been meant, had indeed been sentenced in 1633 
for writing Histriomastix; but a like atrocious 
sentence was passed on him in 1637 for publish- 
ing News from Ipswich, including perpetual im- 
prisonment in Caernarvon Castle. On August 27 


of that year (1637), says Rushworth, “ it was or- | 


dered by his Majesty, with the advice of his Privy 
Council,” that Prynne should be removed “to 


which of the two castles of the Isle of Jersey the | 


governor should think fit,” and he was in con- 
sequence removed to Jersey, and confined in 
Mount-Orgueil Castle. While there, Prynne 
wrote a volume of poems, which, on his libera- 
tion, he published (1641), entitled : 

“ Mount-Orgueil : or Divine and Profitable Meditation, 
raised from the Contemplation of these Three Leaves of 
Nature’s Volume: 1. Rockes; 2. Seas; 3. Gardens; di- 
gested into Three distinct Poems. To which is prefixed, 
a Poeticall Description of Mount-Orgueil Castle in the 
Isle of Jersy. By William Prynne, late Exile, and close 
Prisoner in the sayd Castle.” 

The “rough crabbed hedge ryhmes” of this 
volume are well described by Cowley, and justify 
his laugh at the “ Jersey Muse” —“ the Homer of 
the Isle.” But here is the difficulty. Cowley 
says: 

“ Written by —— Esqui-re the 
Year of our Lord, Six hundred thirty-three.” 

Now Prynne, as I have shown, was not removed 
to Jersey until after August 2, 1637, and he dis- 
tinctly tells us, in a note to the poems: “I arrived 
in Jersey, January the 17, 1637” — 1637-8. I can 
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only suppose, therefore, that Cowley was in error ; 
and had assumed that this Jersey imprisonment 
was a part of the first sentence (1633) for pub- 
lishing the Histriomastiz. T. J. M. 


Prynne (Vol. xii., p. 6.).— The blank is filled 
up in Grey's Notes to Hudibras, pt. ii-c. i. 1. 646., 
where also is cited “ Dunciad Varior., 1729, note 
on v. 101, book i.” 

Hume (History of Great Britain, ch. lv. vol. vi. 

. 417.), describing the triumphant return of the 
uritans, says : 


| “By an order of Council, they had been carried to re- 
mote prisons ; Bastwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jersey, Burton 
to Guernsey.” 


| H. B.C. 


Cambridge Jeux @Esprit.— The Oxford jeur 
| d'esprit having met with more than one champion 
(Vol. xi., pp. 127. 349.), I venture to stand up for 
the Cambridge productions of the same kind: 
when we can show Ma@nuaroyovla, Mother Hub- 
bard cum notis variorum, Fragmentum ex *H8Kxopv- 
onodrtpov, The Cambridge University Steeple Chase 
(1847), together with sundry epigrams, &c., we 
, need not fear comparison. If this hint brings 
| forth some matured plan for a permanent col- 
| lection of Cambridge jeux desprit, none will be 
| more pleased than the present writer. 
P. J. F. Gantixton. 


“ Nine hundred and three doors out of the world” 
(Vol. xii., p. 9.).— Mr. Orror is informed, in 
answer to his Query, that the authority for the 
nine hundred and three kinds, or doors, of death 
| is to be found in the Babylonian Talmud, Bera- 
choth, p.8:, and in Jalkud Schimoni on Ps, Ixviii. 20. 
It is said, “ Nine hundred and three are the kinds 
| of death made in this world; for says Ps. Ixviii. 
| 21., mod meyin, the issues from death.” ,The 
numerical value of the word NIX¥IN, “ issues,” is 
nine hundred and three, thus: 


| 


moe . . . - 400 
oi, » ° ° - € 
2 ° . ° - 90 
R ° ° ° - & 
} . o e . - 6 
as ° . . - 400 

903 


Leorotp Dusrs. 


“ Struggles for Life” (Vol. xii., p. 9.) is ascribed 
| to Rev. Wm. Leask, of Kennington, a congre- 
gational minister. B. H.C. 


Almanacs of 1849, §c. (Vol. xi. p. 323.; 
Vol. xii., p. 19.).— Surely your correspondent 
M. cannot have examined the Calendar before he 
wrote to you, affirming that the Almanac of 1860 
will be the same as that for 1855. 1860 is a leap- 
year, which 1855 is not; and up to the interca- 
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ny ~ (February 29), the Almanacs are not | to Goldsmith's England. The edition I cannot 
alike. In 


deed, strictly speaking, the Almanac for 
1855 is not like that for 1849, as they differ in the 
Golden Number and the Epact. 

In 1849 the Golden Number is 7, the Epact 6, 
the Sunday Letter G, Sundays after Epiph. 4, 
Septuag. Sunday, Feb. 4; the First Day of Lent, 
Feb. 21. 

In 1855 the Golden Number is 13, the Epact 13, 
the Sunday Letter G, Sundays after Epiph. 4, 
Septuag. Sunday, Feb. 4; the First Day of Lent, 
Feb. 21. 

In 1860 the Golden Number is 18, the Epact 7, 
the Sunday Letter A G, Sundays after Epiph. 4, 
Septuag. Sunday, Feb. 5; the First Day of Lent, 
Feb. 22. F. B—w. 


Homer and Lord North (Vol. xii., p. 11.).—I 

do not think that — 
“ Ov xph ravvixcov edSecy BovAnddpov avépa” 

goes beyond “It is not necessary that a states- 
man should sleep all night ;” a proposition which 
perhaps no one but Mr. Brotherton will now dis- 

ute. 
. A passage corresponding to the second part of 


the stanza is — 
“"Apyaddov 52 
"Avépdot cai mAeéverot payycac@a epi Sacri.” 


Hom. Odyss. ii. 244. 
H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


* Bennet’s “ Paraphrase” (Vol. xii., p. 10.).—The 
custom alluded to is evidently that adopted in 
some collegiate churches and chapels, where, 
owing to the incapacity of the minor canons, the 
lay clerks either assisted, or actually sung the 
Litany: a custom, unfortunately, yet not univer- 
sally obsolete. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


The author, as far as one can judge without the 
rest of the passage, is referring to a practice which 
still obtains in college chapels (at least at Cam- 
bridge), where undergraduates, “ very often young 
boys of eighteen or nineteen years of age,” are 
“obliged ” to read the Lessons, each in his turn. 

J. Eastwoon. 

Eckington. 


Epigram on Laureateship (Vol. xi., pp. 263. 
412.).— An older memory may still give farther 
correctness to the epigram inserted as above. It 
used to be repeated as follows : 

“ Poetis nos letamur tribus, 
Petrus Pindar, Pye, Paul Pybus. 
Sin ulterius ire perges, 
Sume tunc Sir James Bland Burges.” 


H. Water. 


_Alliterative Couplet on Cardinal Wolsey (Vol. 
xii, p. 7.).—I remember these lines perfectly, 
baviag as a boy read them, I think, in the notes 
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remember, but they ran properly thus: 


“ Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How high his honor holds his haughty head.” 


Mackenzie Watcott, M.A. 


The lines on Wolsey, contained in the passage 
cited by Mr. C. Bepg, are not accurately given, 
nor rightly commented upon by the person who 
styled himself A. Crowquixt. 

Wolsey was not said to have been a butcher, 
but only the son of a butcher, at Ipswich. The 
lines should be as follows : 

“ Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred ; 
How high his honor holds his haughty head.” 


H. Water. 


The following alliterative exercise on the al- 
phabet may be useful to Inrrrrocator. My in- 
formant cannot remember the name of the book 
out of which, years ago, she learnt it. 


“ Andrew Airpump asked his aunt her ailment. 
Did Andrew, &c. 
If Andrew, &c. 
Where is the, &c. 
Billy Button bought a buttered biscuit. 
Did, &e. 
Captain Crackskull cracked a catchpole’s coxcomb, &c, 
Davy Doldrum dreamt he drove a dragon. 
Enoch Elkrig eat an empty eggshell. 
Francis Fripple flogged a Frenchman’s filly. 
Gaffer Gilpin got a goose and gander. 
Humphrey Hunchback had a hundred hedgehogs, 
Inigo Impey itched for an Indian image. 
Jumping Jackey jeered a jesting juggler. 
Kimbo Kemble kicked his kinsman’s kettle. 
Lanky Lawrence lost his lass and lobster. 
Matthew Mendlegs missed a mangled monkey. 
Neddy Noodle nipped his neighbour’s nutmegs. 
Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and oyster. 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper. 
Quixote Quixite quizzed a queerish quidbox. 
Rawdy Rumpus rode a rawboned racer. 
Sammy Smellie smelt a smell of small coal. 
Tiptoe Tommy turned a Turk for twopence. 
Uncle Usher urged an ugly urchin. 
Villiam Veedy viped his vig and vaistcoat. 
Walter Waddle won a walking wager. 
X Y Z have made my brains to crack O. 
X smokes, Y snuffs, Z chews too strong tobacco. 
Though oft by X Y Z much lore is taught, 
Still Peter Piper beats them all to nought.” 


D. 
Warkworth. 


Norman Superstition in 1855 (Vol. xi., p. 503.). 
— Although = answer the latter part of 
Mr. Incresy’s Query, as to the antiquity of this 
superstition, J may affirm that the supposed ma- 
gical, effects of the halter used by the suicide or 
the hangman, have been, and are even now, as 
prevalent in England as in Normandy. Brande 
says : 

“I remember once to have seen at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, after a person executed had been cut down, men 
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climb upon the gallows, and contend for that part of the 
rope which remained, and which they wished to preserve 
for some lucky purpose or other.” ¢ 

“ A halter, wherewith any one has been hanged (says 
Grose, in the Antiquarian Repertory), if tied about the 
head, will cure the head-ache.” 
For farther information on this and similar delu- 
sions, consult Brande’s Popular Antiquities, vol. iii. 
p- 276., edit. 1849. Cuartes Hook. 


The Word “ Sabbath” used for Sunday (Vol. 
xii., p. 10.).—The only words used in English 
for the first day of the week, before the existence 
of Puritanism, were Sunday and Lord’s Day. 

The former of these expressions we retained 
from our Saxon ancestors, with all other Teutonic 
nations. The latter we adapted from the Chris- 
tian form of Southern Europe. 

Saturday, in Italian, still retains the Hebrew 
name of Sabbato; so it is, with the slight literal 
variations which distinguish the several lan- 
guages, in Spanish and Portuguese. The French 
Samedi is properly explained by Ménage as 
merely an abridgment of Sabbati-di; just as 
Mardi is of Marti-di, and Vendredi of Veneri-di. 

When Dr. Nott, of Winchester, published his 
very elegant Italian Translation of the Book of 
Common Prayer, he used for “ Sabbath,” in the 
fourth commandment, the words “il giorno di 
riposo,” recollecting the equivoque which would 
result from the use of Sabbato to an Italian ear. 
I remember serious objections being raised to this 
translation by some critics of the Calvinistic sec- 
tion in our Church, as well as to other translations 
of his in the same volume, and in which Dr. Nott 
had shown that he understood both languages 
rather better than those who found fault with him. 

The rabbinical, rather than the Christian ob- 
servation of one day in seven, which was incul- 
cated by the early Calvinists, may account for 
their preference of a word which seemed more 
closely to assimilate Sunday, in their minds, to the 
day when the disciples were reproved by the 
Pharisees for “ shadiien the ears of corn;” and 
when they were in their turn reproved by 4 higher 
and holier authority. 

The word for Sunday, in Russian, means resur- 
rection; identifying the day, as the southern 
nations do, though more significantly, with the 


great triumph of the Christian faith. E. C. H. 


D'Israeli, in his Commentaries on the Life of 
Charles I., fixes the reign of Elizabeth and the 
year 1554 as the period when Sunday was first 
called Saturday (dies Sabbati). He says: 

“ It was in the reign of Elizabeth, during the unsettled 
state of the national religion, that a sect arose among 
those reformers of the reformed who were known by the 
name of Sabbatarians.” 

Also that — 
“ John Knox, the great Reformer of Scotland, was the 
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true father of this new doctrine in England, although 
Knox was the bosom friend of Calvin.” — Vol. ii, c. 16, 
p. 353. 

Calvin was opposed, as were indeed Luther and 
the other great reformers of that day, to Knox's 
views of Sunday ; Knox himself was behind some 
of the present-day professors, if a tradition at 
Geneva is true, — 

“That when John Knox visited Calvin on a Sunday, 
he found his austere coadjutor bowling on a green. At 
this day and in that place,” continues D’Israeli, a “Cal- 
vinist preacher after his Sunday sermon will take his 
seat at the card-table.” 

This question is so much involved with the death 
of Charles I. and the rise of the Commonwealth, 
that D'Israeli has treated it very largely in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of his second 
volume, and with great erudition, judgment, and 
taste. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Pollards (Vol. xii., p. 9.).— Before the days of 
King Coal, it is said these trees were annually 
lopped for fire-wood. They had therefore their 
peculiar value as a source of revenue, and the 
landlord in consequence retained a particular 
power over them. Blount refers to Plowden, 
fol. 469 b., and says: 

“ We call those trees pollards, or pollingers, which have 
been usually cropped, and therefore distinguished from 
timber trees.” — Law Lex. 


In my country they call them dotterels. B. H.C. 


Most of the largest and noblest oaks now in 
existence throughout England, to both of which 
epithets those in the park at Ampthill are entitled, 
appear to have been pollarded for many years. 
They were kept in that state till mineral coal came 
into general use, being living stores of fuel for the 
manor-house. H. Wattsr. 


The great proportion of pollards are willow- 
trees, the branches of which are regularly cut 
while young to make baskets of. This appears 
to me to be the cause of their existence, and also 
the reason why they are still allowed to disfigure 
the landscape in many parts of England, particu- 
larly in marshy ground, and on the banks of 
rivers. J. Ss. 


Sir Cloudesley Shovel (Vol. xi., p. 514.).— 
With reference to the early history of this per- 
sonage, I may mention that it is stated in the 
Diary of the Rev. Abraham De La Pryme (de 
quo vide Hunter's South Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 179.), 
under date of 1697, that— 

“ Sir Cloudesley Shovel was a poor lad, born in York- 
shire. He was first ostler at an Inn at Retford; after 
that, being weary of his place, he went to Stockwith, 
where he turned tarpaulin, and from thence getting ac- 
quainted with the sea he grew up to what he now is.” 
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Times prohibiting Marriage (Vol. xi., p. 475.). 
—Your correspondent G. R. M. has made a slight 
error in ascribing the table of prohibited degrees 
to Archbishop Hutton; the “ Matthew, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” referred to as having 
first set forth that table is Archbishop Parker : 

“ Abp. Parker, in 1563, compiled a table of the prohibited 
degrees, which he ordered to be set up in the churches of 
his province of Canterbury.” (See Dr. Pinnock’s Laws 
and Usages of the Church and Clergy, 12mo., Camb. 1855, 
p. 748.) 

In the work just cited will be found much valu- 
able information upon this subject. 

In the register of Wimbish, Essex, occurs the 
following entry : 

“ The Times when Marriages are not usually solemnized, 

None but Lent and fust-days. 

Advent Sunday (8 dayes after Epiph. 
Ffrom ~ Septuagesima until 8 dayes after Easter. 
J seotaas ima Utrinity Sunday. 
The entry is made in a hand of about 1666 (the 
date of the first entry in this volume) ; the words 
not and none but Lent and fast-days are interpo- 
lated in a later hand; at the same time the words 
included in braces were partially crossed out. 

In the same registers is the following quaint 

entry of a burial : 
“Sept. 29, 1766. 
John Portnay (a thief and a robber).” 
There are also several other curious entries, of 
which I may possibly send you a Note. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


This point is sufficiently elucidated in Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities, b. xxii. c. iv. s. 1.; Wheatly 
On Common Prayer (edit. Bohn), pp. 397, 398. ; 
and Shepherd On Common Prayer (edit. 1828), 
vol. ii. pp. 337. e¢ seg. In many of our northern 
parishes, as noticed by Archbishop Sharpe, in a 
charge delivered so late as 1750, and probably in 
those of other portions of the kingdom, the ob- 
servance of the former prohibited times certainly 
exists at the present day as something more than 
abare feeling or remembrance; for, in the loca- 
lities indicated, as a sort of restriction I suppose 
upon marriage in those seasons, or rather perhaps 
in imitation of the practice of the Church before 
the Reformation, it is still the recognised and ac- 
knowledged custom to require double fees for its 
celebration. This latter fact, however locally ap- 
plicable, that parties so engaging in matrimony 
are under the necessity of paying “smart money” 
for their irregular proceeding, I am sure will 
serve to convince K, P. D. E. that, in this single 
instance at any rate, the distance is not so wide 
as he would have us believe between “the Esta- 
blished Church of England” and that Church to 
which he would alone appropriate the title of 
* Catholic.” 

Cowgill. 
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Wm. Martrtuews. | 


Parochial Libraries (Vols. viii. ix. x. passim). 
— Nathaniel Symonds, Esq., of Great Yarmouth, 
who died in 1720, bequeathed forty shillings per 
annum for fifteen years, to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of religious books, such as the minister of 
Great Yarmouth should think fit, half for Ormesby 
St. Margaret, and half for Yarmouth or Burgh, 
And to several other parishes he gave annuities 
for the same purpose, to purchase religious books 
for the poor. Vide Manship’s Hist. of Yarmouth 
(temp. Q. Elizabeth), lately edited by Chas. J. 
Palmer, Esq., F.S.A., p. 250. No trace, however, 
of this bequest, I believe, exists. In the parish 
chest are two folios: Bishop Lake’s Sermons and 
Exposition of the 51st Psalm, 1629; and Bishop 
Jewel's Works, which has the following inscription 
on one of its fly-leaves: “ Ormisby S"* Margrate 
owneth this booke,” in a hand of the period of 
James or Charles L., and this couplet : 

“ Audi-mus fur-es que mea sunt dicito Cur-es, 
Imus transi-mus gaude-mus nilq. time-mus.” 
E. S. Tartor. 

Ormesby St. Margaret. 


Arabic Grammar (Vol. xi., p. 323.).— As I 
have seen no reply to his Query, I may inform 
P.S. that my Arabic instructor at Cambridge, 
Hana Araman Effendi, used Duncan Stewart's 
(8vo., J. W. Parker, 1841) for his pupils, and I 
have seen no simpler or better one since. 

E. S. Taytor. 


Ormesby St. Margaret. 


“ Munchhausen's Travels” (Vol. xi., p. 485.).—In 
reply to your correspondent H. H. Breen, re- 
specting the authorship of the Travels and Adven- 
tures of Baron Munchhausen, I beg to state that 
the story appeared in this country before Burger 
published his German version in 1787. If your 
correspondent will turn to the Gent. Mag. for 
July, 1786 (p.590.), he will find a notice of the 
second edition of Gulliver Revived, or, The Singular 
Travels, §c. of Baron Munchhausen, small 8vo., 
Oxford. H. Syer Cumine. 


“ Orts” (Vol. xi., p. 501.).— This good old 
word is not peculiar to Devonshire; it is very 
common in other counties, especially among school- 
boys—ezperto credite. And Grose, in his Glos- 
sary, affirms as much, thus defining the word : 
Don’t make or leave 


“ Orts, fragments of victuals. 
orts, i. e. Don’t leave any fragments on your plate. 
Though not now deemed classical, it was, no 
doubt, current coin—“ verba valent ut nummi”— 
in Shakspeare’s days : 

“ The fragments of her faith, orts of her love.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act V. Sc. 2. 
“ Some slender ort of his remainder Timon.” 


Timon of Athens, Act 1V. Se. 3. 
Cuartes Hoox. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr, Akerman has brought to a close his Remains of 
Pagan Saxondom, principally from Tumuli in England, by 
the publication of Parts XVII XVIIL XIX. and XX., 
which contain, with illustrative notes, Plates 33. Jewelled 
Clasps from Hampshire, Spoon from a Barrow at Chatham ; 
34. Fibula found in Norfolk, Wilts, and Kent ; 35. Ob- 
jects found in Suffolk, Wilts, and Kent ; 36. Fork, Amber, 
and Spindle Whirls ; 37. Fibula from Linton Heath, Cum- 
bridge; 38. Large dirk-shaped Fibula found in Buching- 
hamshire; 39. Objects found in Suffolk, Norfolk, Wiits, 
and Kent; and 40. Fibula Hairpins and Necklace. The 
value and utility of a work like the present, in which the 
objects are carefully drawn from, and as nearly as possible 
the size of, the originals, was shown at the last meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries, when the remarkable urn 
and its contents, found at Eye in Suffolk, and figured in 
Plate 22., formed the subject of a most learned commu- 
nication from Mr. J. M. Kemble, satisfactorily establish- 
ing their Sclavonic character. 

The Jilustrated London News of Saturday last an- 
nounces that “the name and fate of Pope’s Unfortunate 
Lady are known to the forthcoming editors of Pope, who 
derive their authority from Molly Lepel (Lady Hervey), 
whose means of information were indeed ample.’’ We hope 
that this announcement may be received as an indication 
that the new edition of Pope is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

Books Recetvep.— The Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Vol. V. This new volume of Parker’s Annotated 
Edition of the British Poets is most creditable to its editor. 
It contains old Geoffrey’s eminently poetical version of 
Troylus and Cryseyde, with a carefully-written introduc- 
tion; and a collation, for the first time we believe, of the 
printed edition with three early MSS. of the Poem. 

The Influence exerted by the Mind over the Body, by 
John Glen, M.A. This little volume, which contains the 
Bulwer Lytton Prize Essay on the subject to which it 
refers —a subject, indeed, of the very highest interest and 
importance —is well deserving of attentive perusal, and 
will repay the time devoted to that purpose. 

Ogilvie’s Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary, English, 
Technological, and Scientific, Parts VIL. and VII. These 
two numbers, which complete this useful appendix to all 
dictionaries, contain, besides its alphabetical additions, 
three Supplements, comprising: 1. Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary of Greek and Latin Proper Names; 2. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names; and lastly, 3. A 
similar Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Tas Hreeanxtan Macazive. on Compennium or Entertarstne Kyow- 
taper, for 1771, 1772, & 1773. 

Scorr’s Novets ano Romances. Yo. ve 

Hearta’s Preroneseve Annvat 1840. 

Hotr's Miscetiuaneous Exraacrs raom various Avrmons. 

Awnoaewes's‘ Be.) Seamons. Folio. 

Dante onat Sports. 

Vater's Saacsreane. Vols. VI. & X 

Parestiey's Woaxs. Rutt’s Edition. Vols. TV. V. IX. XV. 

Autwon's Errore. Vols. XI. XIL. XIV. XVI. XVII. XX. 

Ponren's Taorrcat Aontcutrcas. 

Pout Syworsrs. Five Vols. Folio. 

Sreven's Book or rae Faam. 

Coreatpor’s Broonarma Lrreranta. Part 2. of Vol. I. Aldine. 

Surra’s Dierrowany of Gueex ann Roman Brooraray ano Mr- 
raotecr. Part 18. 


®e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. Barz, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
186, Fleet Street, 


No. 299.] 


Constable's Edition. 


1836. 





| Beawe's( Wintram) Ameaica. 


| a any weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. 
le 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Crxnevante Meprrations sur Passion pe Notre Szronzca Jesus 
Cunistr. Par le Pere Fransois Costerus 8. J., avec gravures, (cirea) 


Wanted by i’. Hutchison, Esq., Fincham, Downham, Norfolk. 


Tue Lives or rae Two Usronrusare Parncesses, Ann Boterw an 
Lavy Jane Greyv. 
Wanted by Rev. H. Grey, Uplands, Winchester. 


Jenyn's Manvat or Verresnare Anmats. 
Mor yson's (F yves) [tivenany. Folio. 1617. 
Tae Exrertencep Ancien. 1653. A good perfect copy, or an im- 

perfect one having the last leaves. 
Lewis's Toroonaraican Dictrowany or Enotanv. Vol. I. 4to. 1933, 
Trompson's Atceoo. Vol. IIL. Ato. 
Any Small dto. Taacrs by Sir Walter Raleigh. Clean copies. 
Sconessy's Ancric Reorons, 2 Vols. Svo. Edinburgh, 1820. 

" 4to. Or on Folio paper. T 
———— Maraiace or Heaven anv Hetx. 
Sarva's Catatoccr or Sranisn Booxs. 
Wanted by C. Hamilton, 10. York Place, Pentonville. 


Dorra's Livre or Micnaet Anceo. 
Wanted by Henningham 4 Hollis, 5. Mount Street, Westminster. 
Dr. Pusey. 
-IL. Vv. 


Avraition'’s Guipe to Avvenr. By 
I:tosreateo Commentary. Vols. I 
Crrrstraw Year. Fep. 8vo. 
Caruepaat. Fep. 8vo. 
Tayton's Hoty Levine, apart from the Drie. Portrait. 
Pickering. Several copies. 
Wanted by Charles Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Fep. 8vo. 


Unsrversat Maoazine for 1789. Vols. LXXXIV. & LXXXV. 
Jonn Hoaxe’s Pamraters axp Poems. (Twenty-seven in number, 
published during the seventeenth century.) 
Wanted by John Nurse Chadwick, Esq., King’s Lynn. 


Tar Potrricat Conresr. Letters between Junius and Sir W. Draper. 
London, Newberry. No date. 

Lerrens or Jenrvs. 1 Vol. 12mo. 1770. Published by Wheble, or 
without name of Publisher. 

Jonics Discoveren. By P.T. 1789. 

Keasons ror resectine rar Evipence or Ma. Atmon. 

Avsornern Goess ar Joxios. 1809. 

A Discoveay or rae Avruon or tue Lerreas or Junivs. Taylor 
and Hessey, 1813. 

Seqoet to Arrempr To ascertain tax Actuon or Jcnivs. By Blake- 
way. 1815. 

A Great Pensonace proven ro nave seen Jumivs. No date. 

Joniws Unmasceo. 1819. 

Tar Craims or Sin P. Faancis nercrep. 

Wnuo was Junivs? 1837. 

Caxton’s Reynaap rar Fox. Percy Society Edition. vo. 
Copies. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms. Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 

Westminster. 


1807. 


1822. 


1344. Two 


Aatices ta Correspanvents, 


Among other contributions which we are compelled to postpone unt 
next week are articles On the Annual Register, Destruction of Exchequer 
Documents, Pope and Bathurst, 4c. 

A. Z.'s kind suggestion as to readers of “N. & Q.” 
make its existence 
among their 


endeavouring to 

e widely known by the circulation of our Prospects 
s was acted upon some two or three years since with 
very good We shall of course again be glad to forward coy ies for 
that pur - Z.,or any other friend disposed so to assist us. A 
new Prospectus is in preparation. 


8. Stncrerox. The beantiful line quoted by our Correspondent — 

“ Last at the Cross and earliest at the Grave "— 
is from Eaton Barrett's Poem entitled “ Woman.” See “N.& Q," 
Vol. viii., pp. 292. 350., &c. 

Full price will be given for clean copies of No. 166. and No. 169, upon 
application to the Publisher. 

A few complete sets of “ Nores anv Qcenres,” Vols. I. to XI., are now 
ready, price Five Guineas anna Harr. For these early application @ 
desirable. They may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 

“ Nores ano Oe enies” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 


deliver them to their Subscrihers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores anv Queries” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the wr 
While parties 
resident in the country or abroud, who may be desirous of receiving tt 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. he subscription for the stamped edition of “Norss am 
Quveares”™ (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn 


} Javour of the Publisher, Ma. Gronoz Bax, No. 136. Fleet Street. 














